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CROSS- LANGUAGE STUQiES IN" PRAGMATICS-: INTRODUCTION 



MoBt proHoht-day liii^uists would a^reu with lie(M?h"h. (1983) claim . 
lliat'wc can Vnly roAUy uiuicrs-Uind tlie nature of language' if i^fc uiwicr- 
staiid pragniutiii!H, wliich Leech cquatos witli tlio study of IniijUHj^c xiMcd ' 
in coniinuiiicatiou . .For a dofiidtiou of i)ragmutic8^ this is* hoAvovor, too 
vague. Defining th(» fielci of pr^^K'"*?^*^^ ^^V meant* an easy task, as 
is very weil iliu.strated by Lcvinson (1983). Particularly difficult seems 
to be tlio drawing, of distincttons between .semantics dr^c)^ pragmatics and 
between pragmatics and st)ciolinguiBties, if indeed such. diBtinctioim are ^ 
necessiiry. LeccM "sees the difference between pragmatics fjnd semantics 

' in tlieir jcliffcrent defiidtions of meaning: moaning in /pragmatics is 
xlefincd relative to the user of language, whqroas ,in semantics \l is 
defined 'purely as a pnjperty of expressions in a given language, in 
abstraction fron^i particular situations, speakers, or, heafers*. On tlie 
same lines with J,cocti's view, although more detailed, is Gazdar^s (1979) 
definition of j)ragmaticf», which- is also the one that Jieyinson (1983:12^ 
favours: 'Pragmatics has as its topk? those aspects of frho meanir^g of 
utterances wiilcli cannot be accounted for by straightforwartl reference 
to t^e trufh conditions of tiio sentence uttered. Put crudely: pragmatics 
- meaning ♦ truth-conditions.' 

Although the above definition iudicates where to draw the border- 
line* between semantics and pragmatics, it leaved open the question of 
theM)orderline at the other (irul, \o, between pragnmtlca and sociolln- 
guisScfl. In wh/kW way^'or to what oxtent^should pragmatic studios take 

'into consideration particular situations^ speakers, and hearfers? One of 
the possible definitions for pmgmatics tljat Levlnson (1983:24) considcrfl 
and^whichMic regards as the mx)st popujar on^ is that ^pragmatics Is the • 
study of the ability of language users to pair sentences with tfie .con- 
texts in which they would be ajipropriate' . Sucli ar definition caif^s J 
pragmatics to overlap y/ith ^socloflnguistics because appropriatdfless is 
one of the aspects of* conimunicatiye competence, as defined by Uymos 
(1971). and commuidcatlv'e compotonc|IO:jan be considered the object of 
socfollngutstie studies. tMoreovej^,*^t ycpuld bo said that pragmatics, if 
definetl in thi^way , comes close \h psycholingulftlfes. Yet , there are 
linguistic phonomQiia which are explained oidy halfway if we do not 
consider also their appropriatonOBS for contexts. ^ 

heech (1983), seems to bo able to oyorcomo this definitional problem^ 
by di»ting\dahing gehoral pragmatics from progmalinguistlcs and socio- 
pragma lies. General pragmatics is, according to hltti» concerned with 
*tho. gonora)* conditloris of the communicative u^e of language^ and thus a 
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fairly abstract typo of study. Both pra^mal'^guistioa and sociopragma- 
tics deal with ' concrete, language-specific phenomena: pragma linguistics 
considers what resources for conveying particuilar illocutions- are found 
ln\a given lang^uage and sooio-pragmatics studies .how pragmatic princi- 
pled operate in /llffemit cultures. In different sot^lal situations, among 
dS^fer^nt social classes, etc. This means, then, that we.haye as it w«re ' 
^1 pragmatic scale, one ehd of whieli touches gnimmar (in the sense of 
•sfttidy of the Structure of language') and the other aj^proachcs sociol- 
ogy. This also means that th^re are .phenomena that can be called 
pragmatic* even though they remain clos*» 'to the grammatical end, of the 
scale and others that are 'pragmatic in spite of their 'sociolinguistic bias. 
It is also justified to earry out studies which try to cover both the 
grammatical and tiie sociolinguistic end of thp seale, which adds to the 
understanding of pragmatic phenomena. 

The Studies included in this volume start from the grammatical end 
of the pnigmatic fieale. and move towards the s^ciolinguiBtic one; most of 
them. hoWev^M-. stay closer to the grammatical end. They can^ all be 
caHcd pragmatic on the strcijgth of the definitions discussed abovei . 
Deictic expressions, to which the 'demonstrative pronouns discussed ir^ 
the first paper belong, are a pragmatic phenomenon par excellence for 
th(?y are cronctirned with *the (Muroding of many different aspects of the 
cirruni^tances surrounding the utterance, within the* utterance itself 
XIie\flinson 1983:55), I'lcast? and ^^ h^^va. which are compared in the 
second paper, are typically it(»ms whose analysis 4s totally JjjBboasible • 
using traditional linguistic means but which have to ^be an(^^Hl|with 
reference to their funct'ion in <;ontexts. The p*arentheticals» discujTsed in 
. the fourth paper, are i^milar ,to please and ole hyvji ifl that they are 
really analysable only through their functions, but their 'analysis can 
V. remain fairlyjetosc to the grammati(!al end. However, in t^ie treatment of . 
the expressions of the directive speech act, one has to go further 
towards tlie soeiolin^^W^tic endV ici their function cannot bo exi)lainetl 
without at least some consi(lerati6n of the tiffect of certain social *var^ 
'iables*^ as will be seen in the thjrd paper. All the phenoiT*na discussed 
in the following papers are, however*, ancfioVed in context and resist 
pure truth-conditional analysis. 

The pragn^atic nature of the phenomena mentioned above becomes 

.A ' i 

even' clearer when wo try to compare them a<JroHs hniguagos, because 
the same* pragmatic functions can be grammntlcallzed ihssVery different 

a semanvVco s^ 



ways in different languages, which* means that 
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analysis does not offer sufficiunt material for a comparison. ,Dl^ferent 
features of the situation might be Important In deciding what can bp 
exprossod, should be expressed, or how something /ought' to be ox^ 
pressed. In different languages. It is on the basis of languagij-fpeclflc 

•studies and the material yleT^cd by Ithem tha^;we oaiV 'bujld up BOme 
Idea of just which aspects ofv/Ttt^wifcntext of uttocances areMlKoly In 
general to exert functional pressures ort langMag:e» (Levlnson 1983;43)., 
tieneral pragmatics In other words needs language-specific material and 
also cross- language comparisons to formulate Its theories. Levlnson 
(1983:43) suggests that mioh studies would offer us a ^discovery proce- 
dure* for the .relevant func^pns af^^^n^age; we could first consider 
tf^ose/ features of ' context' which are grammaticallzed In some languages 

.an<l then- procee^d* to see how other languages. 'without Such grammatically 
xatlons, express the same functions. If at all. V 

Cross-language con»(parisons of pragmatic phenomen^j ar^ Important 
aiso in other ways.* it is nqw a generally acknowledged fnct that for the- 
language leorner -^i^/h^her a ch^d acquiring his/her first languag^ or a 
second language learner - it i^ not*enough to acquire/learn grammatical 
odmpetence. t\e, the ab'lllty to. produce and reoognlzi gramirfatlcally 
corredt sentences, but tiiat their use In appropriate sltuhtlons- has to be 
Jearnt/ acquired as well. As a matter of fact, 'prftgmaticn mistakes iryiy be V 
more iiiou^ than errors made in grammar or pronunciation, for. as 
Thomas -(1983) polnifs out . ^mtlve speakers make allowances for 'grammii,ti-\ 
cal and' pronunciation errors , whereas pragmatic errors, make the spedk-, 
era sound boorish or impolite, particularly if they arc grammatically 
fluent. Pi^agm#lic errors* can lead to s^erious misjudgements of , the ^eak~ 
ers* personalitloe and/or their intentions. . 

• l^ollowlng the iib.ove mentioned division into pragmalinguistics and 
soclo-pragmntlcs](^failures in this area can be either pragmaHnguistlc. or' 
socio -pragmatic. The difference Is that 'pragmallngulstlc failure Is 
caused by differences In the linguistic encoding of pragmatic -forces, 
socip-pragmatlc falLre stems from* the ci^oss-cMHuraily different per- 
coptlond of what constitutes 'apprqprlate lioguistlc behaviour* (Thomas 
1083:96). Both typ !s of. failure can, however, be due td mother tongue 
Inter fcrenoo or. peVhaps We should say, Interference from the 'native* 
culture In tit pase of soclo^pragmatlo failure. When committing pragma-/' 
linguistic falures the foreign language learners can be under the' 
erroneous assumption that the expreiwlon used for a particular (unction 
in their mother tohgue is directly translatable Into the foreign Ian- 



guage, which is not riecessMrily the oasn. Socio-prugmutio fuiluro in IttJ 
turn might occur in cases in" which the expressions are grummtAiolilly 
and semantically equivalent in the two languages but" differ -in tlf^^lr. 
apprdpri(itenx?ss for social situations. From this it follows that pragmatic 
, principles should somehow be included in foreign language teaching, or,^ 
as Thomas (1983:109) puts it: Wfr do a. grave disservyfe to- 

those who are studying in the couittry of the target lan"guage] If wc 
expect* students sinijply *to 'absorb' pragmatic norms without explicit 
formali55ation . Nor can 'we afford to regard the' tcivcil^ring^f {pragmatic 
appropriateness as the icing on the gingerbread - something t>«st left 
until complete grammatical competence h^s beej^i attained/ Thiji means, 
then, t^iat j)ragjTiatic matters should be incjude^ in foreign language 
teaching ff'om early stages onwards, which in turn le8df\^to thi^ need of 
effective teachtng materials ^\ this area. Since, as was suggested 
above, a lot of pragniatlc failure -can attribufcd ip motljor, JLongue 
intc/rfi?rcnce, it follows tjiftt the planning of teaching • these Vn^tters 
'* necessitates cross-language comparisons betw^n Uie jn^ther tongue and 
l>the target language in this .4»rea. ' ' 

. The following papers are all atlompts to*clarify some pragmatic 
phenomena, by comjTa ring/ them between Knglish and Finnish. They are 
problems which ,the Vritor has boen ititerest^d in over the past few 
years, without nec;c!,ssarily hmlizing at- the* outset t)iat they all have a 
coQimon pragmatic .denominator a>id could thus' be t>rought together 
under the -heading* of cross-language pragmatics, T^iey are not intended 
. to be thorough investigations of the pragmati<f areas they deal with. 
Rather, nhey each pick .up some phenomena of "interest from a much 
wider area, the areas of speech acts, deixis, etc. The fact that they all 
\ remain fairly close 'to the grammatical end of the pragmatic scale mak« 
the problems ot methodology easier to' solve. If one were to go ^^lnH^ 
way to the sociolinguistic end of the Scale, the need would arise for 
lots of natural conversational data in both languages, which wcmld set 
serious Ifmits to the possibilities thai an individual researcher has. It is 
true; aa Fraser, Hintoll and Wnlters (1980'. 81) pAint out when discus- 
sing the study of speech, act realizations, ^bat *thp likehofjd .'is very, 
very smdll that 'any practicablen; number of observations will provide 
enough examples of the same speech net with' the contextual variables 
suffiefently controlled to pcrmjt (satisfactory speculation on fhe^V sig- 
nificance'. The focus of attentloji being on the linguistic m^ifs em- 
ployed In expressing pragmntj.!^ ^functions,* th^ dala can kept' at the 
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• level of u limitcur iiumtoer of texts (even texts constructed by the ana- 
lyst) . ie. the inc^thoUolo^ can Ik) that follo'sfred in recent linguistics. 
This approach naturally gives only a partiar vie^. of the phenom<^na. 

. particularly%{ince para- and extralinguistic means of expression are left 
out ajiogether. It can, however, be argued that the phenomena discuss-- 

. ed in these papers are so many-skied and complex that it U ^*nough, as 
a tU'st step to t^eir comparison, to analyse the semanticosyntactic mentis 
available for thejr realization. ^ * / 

The actual contrasting between the two languages is carried out fn 
ree different ways. In the case of the directive speech act the start- 
ing point is the. directive function itself, and both languages are apa- 

V lysed as to thfe different means of realizing this function. The t^tarting 
point of the comparisonr of please and ole hyvft are these itemp them- 
selves, which then are analysed functionally to see whether they really 
can bo considered to be pragmatically equivalent. The same procedure. 

followed in the* case of the demonstratives. This can be done because 
these are linguistic, items which give the impression o^ be^iig e</Vtivalent 
in the two languages and are ofteii presented as sucli^tn difet^Aries'^ 
anti grammars. The discussion of paronthet#\al8. starts- from English, 
attempts at an analysis of their fuii^ptions and then ^proceeds to see what 
possibiUties Finnish has for expressing^the same fuUb'tions. • , > 
It can be hbped th^t even a partial analysis of these pragmatic 
phenomena will give some ideas and material for both general pragmatics 
and the more, practical task of teaching pragmatic principles, and that 
perhaps these analyses will, inspii'e others to carry, out further investi- 
gations in this contrastively most interesting area. 
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Speech act« nv.e undoubtocUy the uroii of pnigmntieB that has 
aroused the greatest* interest, not ojply among linguists,, but also among 
philosophers, anthropologists, psyphologists, -and even literary critics 
(ci*. Levinson 1983:226); The importatice of speech, acts for foreign 
langfHige teaching is emphasized for example by Jakobovlts and Gordon 
(1974) and Widijowson (1978), who in discussing language use and its 
significance for language 'learning says that' it 'has to do with pi'Oposi-. 
tions and the acts they are used to perform*. It Is thus not enough to 
acquire the ability to produce correct sentences in n foreign language, 
it is also necessary to attain the ability to' use them in effective commu- 
nication, which necessarily includes ^le knowledge of their speecih act 
function. , , 

There are people who claioi that once you can produce correct 
sentences in a foreign language their correct use ^11 follow by itself, 
tliere is na need for the- explicit- teacliing of the speech a\ct functions of 
sentences. This view is apparentlj^ based on. the assumption thatythe 
setaantico-syntflctic structure of utterances^ alsq, reveals thfeir speech act 
function, which Is not the case in what are called indirect speech acts. 
TJfius it is easy to believe Schmidt and Richards (1980:145) when they 
point out that Mnslances of communication breakdown and misunderstand- 
ing among non-fluent users suggest that they frequently operate at the 
8ur^ace structure level Weritifying propositlonal conter^ where it is 
marked directly^ by leVis and grammar but often missing indirectly 
marked speech act functions*. 

However, claims have been made about the universal nature of the 
linguistic expressions employed in expressing .various speech acts. 
Fraser (1978:19), for example, maintains that *the strateg^^es for per- 
forming illbcutionary acts, for conveying effects such as the intention 
of politeness, conveying relative deference,' and for mitigating the force 
of the utterance are esUntJlally *the samcS across languages*. The term 
strategy is used by Fraser to mean ♦a particular choice of sentential 
form 'and meaning which the speaker employs in order to perform the 
intended act'. According to Fraser, cultures dif)for only In which strat- 
egies are considc^red appropriate Ih a gl^en context*. This wOuld moan 
that in foreign .language learning one would have to le«rn only ' new 
attitudes to the approprjatenoss of strategies, but wouUl not have to 
Idarn new strategies. This would also i^iean. that in contrasllng speech 
(/Cts across- languages we woMld oniy need to compare tho- appropriato- 
ne83 of stratogies, not the strategies themselves. 
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ir 'htnitogy* Ifi taken to mean, as Fraser (icwH, *a pnrti(?ulaf phif)lco 
of sentential form and meaning', t^e .uiiivcrB^lity of Hpeecli act atrate- 
glcs would suggest that X\\^ uttorancoa Uaod in r*/ullziiig u jMirticulav 
• spccn^h act wouhi bo dire6tiy tranalatablc from one language to aiiQthcr^- ^ 
Schmidt and Richards (198^.140). hovynvcr, point out^ that althoug^i all • 
languages have performative verbw an(J .sonic of thcni naiy be U9«d for 
example to issue direct ive.a," this drtc^a not mean that all directive forn^K 
used for example in Kiiglish 'have literal translatidns w.hich function in 
the same way in all languages' . Scnrk) (107ft: 50) also argues (hat *the 
standard forms of one language might not have the same speech act # 
potential when translated into another langiuige'v Tiius, if we talk about 
the universality of spe(*ch /ict alrate^es, they hiA^e to , bo phraaed in ^' 
very general terms (ef. Schmidt and RichardR 1980:140). Therefore, 
although we ean asnuhie that certalrj 'basic' speech yet typos must be .. 
universal ~ it ' would be difficult to imagine n language without the 
possibility of issuing rc(iuestB» making assertion^ err HsllSng tjuestions - 
their actual expressigns are not necessarily semantlcally and syntac-J 
tically equivalent T^iJ? is. particularly the ca.se with* speech acts, such 
^s dlrccfrvos^ Who^e expressions tend to bi|(roi^? conventionalized. There 
seems .thus to be need for cross- language; research in the actual .ways 
of .expressing speech acts, not only in the appropriateness or the 
expfessions in ^^von contexts. • 

The"^ study reported in this paper is an attempt to compare' the 
conventionalize(i forms of exprcHsing the directive Speech act in English 
and Finni«>i, mainly from the point df view, of their sentential form: and 
content. An attempt is aUo niado to compare their appropriateno8$ in 
contexti^. The focus"* is'^ace* on the aonten'tiftl form and content With 
^n awareness that suet) a view only partially clarifies the possibilltieU of 
oxpresaion since It neglocfta features such as intonation and pari^n- 
guiatlc means of expression. ^ 

' J ■■ 

Ulrectlves as Speech Acts ' ^ ^ 

An essential condition ^or any cWilrastlve analyala^U h deflnftlon 
of. the tertlum comparfttlonls on which the eompariaon of lani^uagea Is tp 
. bo carried out. In th<J present case thla moans a cVoflnitlii^n of the 
directive speech ac\. In this rei^jptoct^ directlvoB are o^aior than other 
opeoch act types In that th«y aeom.to oodur In.aH^the taxonoiales sug- 
gested for speech aet». The difficulty ariaei when we eonnlder on what 
basla they should be dellnod. Austin (1962) thought^that a ijUtaai flection 
1^ of speech acta (iljooutlonary acta) waa poaalble on the basis of per- 
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formntlvG vorba. such as nsk, order, suggest . and Ihut although tliero 
tiro over a tUousand such vorbs iiw for example. English, a few bask; 
typos could be diBtinpuifOied. Seurh; (t979:-2) rejects Austin's ciiLssifii- 
cation and wariw against^equatinir illocutionai|p act^f with iilocutionaiV 
verbs because the verify are Ia.tiguago-*pecific Whureas illocutio^ary acts 
are part of language in general, not of any particular language. There- i 
fore, Mlff(M*<jnces in illocutionary verbs are a good guide but by no 
meana a . sure guide to differences In illocutionary acts* and not a 
suitable basis for a general classlfioation. Searle's own suggestion for a ' 
taxonomy^ is based on felicitV conditions, ie. the condition* that have to 
be« fulfilled for the felicitous perforniance of a speech net. His taxonomy 
consists of five basic kipdb of ac^: (1) jeproscntatives, which oommit 
the speaker to the truth of the expressed proposition. (2) directives, 
which arc attempts to make the hcarar do something. (3) commissives, 
which commit the speaker to some future action, (4) oxpressives. whic*T 
express a psychological 'state, and (5) declarations^ which cause imme- 
diate changes in the state of affairs. 

The felicity conditions for directives, according to Searlo (1979), 
^ ore ^he following: the prepositional content condition Is that the speaker 
predicates a future act of the hearer, the preparatory condition is that • 
the speaker believes that the hearer Is able to perform the act, the 
sincerity condition is that the speaker wants the hearer to\p'crform the 
net. and the essential condition is that the utterance counts as an 
^ attempt |/y thc» speaker to got the hearer to perform the act. H is these 
condi(iou<r that tiames (1980) suggests should be taken as the tertlum 
comparrttionis for a .conttastlve analysis of this area. The problem with 
this is, hov/ever.- that \Searle's definitions and taxonomy can be and 
hove been criticized. Levinson (1983:240), for example, is of the 
opinion that Soiirle'p typology is not even built on felicity* conditions in 
• any systematic way and thus la(*ks *a principled basis*. Kdmondson^s 
(1981) criticism Is very much like that Searie hljmself directs to Austin^S'' 
classification^ namely that It rolles or) existing lexical Itiijiifl, that Soarli> 
f^sspntialtjy classifies tlUxjutionary verbs, Jiot segment's » of bei1|(|Hour. 
Part of Hdmondson*H criticism concorVis the fact that the .whole philo- 
* s()phical appr^ich to spi^ech acts overlooks their Interactive role, le, 
tiuit the hoaror^s interpretation oT the sj;|oaker*s bcha\^oUr determines 
v/hat the speaker's behaviour ^cojjnts as at that point in the ongoing 
conversation* (Kdmondson 1981:50). Otliers have' exf'i'P"^^^^ similar 
opinions: for example, Hneh » and Harnish (1979) point » out thut 'an 
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illocutioiiary inct* i8. c*ommunio*KivoI>WHU('c;eB8ful If the spoakcr'tj illocn- 
tionary intoi^tion Ms rocot^iiizoci Ay ' ^ l i p hoa^(^^^ Hninck (1981) alHo 
xiim)haHizu8 the fact that (h^fiiiitioiis of Hpooch acts that hro baHcd on j 

the Hpgakor's intontioriH aro not applicable to th(? ajialysis of n»al lifo 

✓ 

coQimunicatioit. TUus, 'if oiio trios to apply spcoch a(!t labtils to natural 
convorsation it Moon obvioub that the M^*oompli8hnient> of \\fOHQ • 

Hpoonh aitts typically nuMitioned \u Bpcooh a(^t theory lih*j requests, 
permission.*;^ offci|s, invitations and acooptatkins of c^fforB etc., is a 
"T^nt and finely lunod .achi(jven\<»nt of several 8peak(?rs' (Fi^nek 1981: 
227). 

The I analysis of the speech act value of utterances In real life 
coniRUHiidiition is .made more compJicat(?d by the posBibility of their being 
indirect, ic. the propojiltional (»ontent of ttie utterance does not as BUch 
sujrgdj^t wJ^uX tiyCvf:\i act is intended to be performed; Itho^ speaker says 
one thin^j but means another. T\\v F\ear(?r recognizes the spooCh' act 
value of the Utterance by drawing (ronclusions, ndt only from wha^AJrf 
speaker has said hutjdso from the speech situati(>n. Thus the diflC- 
roiice between direct and indirect spvoch acts clffT be deTin^^d as the 
former being interpr(»table outside the. context , the latter being context- 
tied^ for their cttrrect understan(Hng (sc^e eg. van der Auwera 1980). 
Tber^ are, however, people ho, like .l.cech (1U83), do not flgroo with 
Ow t1iv48lon of spccrch acts into direct'" and indirect but prffor to talk 
|d)out degrees of diroctneus in^JfrectnoBs. A(;(M)rding to heech 

(1983:.38). even the moat (lire"(>t fipeech acts (like Sw^ltch o n t ho 
, heaty r! ) are indirect means of achieving a goal aftd even thoiJ* Intcrrir©*' 
t<itioti reciuires some inferoncing fronf the part of. the hdaror ^ Moreover, 
in the cose of directive speech acts nany of the indirect expressions 

hove bemmie conventionalize!! , standard ways of oxpresslrtg this spoooh 

» 

ttct, sych .as interrogative sentenc'es that ^emingly inquire about the 

6- 

hwirer's abihty to perfprm the act ( Cgn y ou pass the ^nlt?/ Vo^tko 
awtaa suo iaa?). In the case of such standardized ej^pi^osslons. It must 
be true^ as Hach and Harnish Oj|^9:473) p6int dut, that jhe h^arCr oun 
rocognize the speaker's tllocutionary intent '*Just as immuMJlately as if a^ 
literal illoo\itionary icct Were being performed*/ that Mhe identity of the 
speaker's illocutionary Intent is the liriit Candidate? lo l)e arrlvoil at in 
the process of Inference*. Thbs, If the aim Is, as it in In tbe present' 
pnpor, to fTud out the oonvenllonh! wayii of expressing a Bpoech aot, 
thero 'is no need fur. mftklng a distinction between <lireet and Indlroot 
«|^(^ech aott^.^ Yet, nMliough Indirectness as 8Ueh t« . unlvernl^^ the 
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O()iiventionalizc(j liiclirtu;t oxpressioiis iiood not bo «ndr consOqueiitly , 

Ihoro ia.lieed for a arcKsy-laiiguago compariHon. 

Sinco the aim of this papor in not to vnfry o^it an analysis 

conversation but to find out and compare the coiwentional ox^proaalons 

of t;^e direcUvo ft{)*oech act in Kngjlsh and Finnish » the interaction* rolo 

of. -the ■ oxpreosiontj is not essential for the definition of the tertiuoi 

comparatioijij|i. Instead., the compaiiHon can be based on an int>)ntional 

definifion of the directive speech act. Thus, the starting point couhl be 

the. definition of dir^^ctlvos given by Bach/ and Harnish (1«79:47): 

Mirectives express the speaker's attitude toward some prospective , 

action b,y the hearer' and Uhey iffsc^^express the speaker's hi tent ion- 

(desire, wish) tl^at his utterance or the attitude it expresses be taken 

as (a) reason for the hearer to act'. 

> 

*Di recti vos, however, are n Very large , group of S])eech acts,^ 
particularly if questions are includ^A^' in them, as is done by Soarle. 
Theifr' inf!lusiO>n has nifct with criticism; Wunderlich (1979).. for example, 
poinfH out that almost all Criteria that can be used speak against their 
inchislon. But ^*VGn with their exclusion many people have felt a need 
for a BUbcategorizHtiOn of diretrtives'. Fraser (1978)^' for example, 
distinguishes six, subtypes on the basis of what 'sense' in the hearer 
the act appeals to. Thus, for instance, requesting appeals to the 
hearer's sense of mutual (jo-operatlon , whereas an appeal is directed 
towai^ds the. hearer's fyo.nnc of moral obligation, Fraser himself expresses 
doOijts about iiis subtypes and quite rightly points out that sentt^nces 
ofttin leave it open which type of dir^ective is meant; it is often virtu- 
ally impossible to know to what 'sense' In the hearer the Utterance is 
supposed to appeal. 

Groon (1975) offers another suggestion for the division of dij^ec- 
tVyjrs. •^«8ed partly on social . partly on linguistic criteria. The division 
is 'into orders, demands^ requeflts. pleas.' and suggestions . The giver 
6f an, ord*»r b<»lkves that ho/she* has authority and expects to be 
obeyed; an order iias. falling intonation and docs hot admit the addition 
of pljJase. The ^fiver of a derrilhd cloes not h«Ve any institutlonaHzed 
autliority or circumstantial power over the atldres^e^ and not as much 
expectation to be ol>eyed» A demand has falling intonation and cannot 
r occur with "^ pjoase - ltG(juei}\s, a» ^opi^osed to orders *«nd d«mands, «re 
^ used by^somcone who has or who is acting as if lie/she lins no author-* 
ily or power to compel compliance nnd^ will not be enraged by a refusal 
although expects the r<?(|uust to be granted. Uequorfti! also /mpty polite- 



noas, which ordorH iirul clomandH do not, Liiijfui.stically • thoy ato - in 
iingliHh - chai actoTiftod by u Hlightly " riHlng intonation , whoroas ordor^ 
have doarly falling intonation, HcquostH \H}vm\\ tho addition of pioaRc 
and an i£jrou jvUl ta^', IMoaH in their tui*n contain no ronl expectation 
of bo.injr grant(><l, have a siifrhtly. rising intonation and ullow (he addi- 
tion of ploQHe . Thoy are made from tho po«itiop of subacrvienee, Sug- 
KCHtioiiH do not show any special autliority or subBorVioncc and tho 
apeakor does not care niucJi whether the. auggcstion is carried out' or 
not. 

Croen^fi subgategorization criteria are more concrete that Fra«or»«, 
StilU It is doubtful wiiother they are aufflcient in rOcognlsIng a par- 
ticular Hubtype in actual analysis of data. Th«y seem to Icnve too many 
^^)bloins unanswered. For oxamplo, there are no linguistic diffor<>ncoa 
between an order and a demand, the oidy difference being that in the 
case of an order the speaker has authority and expects to be obeyed 
whereas in the ease of a demand he/sho has no real auiliorlty and the 
oxpeetatlons for i)oing obeyed are ampler. Furthermore. Green does not 
mention whether one criterjon is enough- or whether all cHtoHa have to 
be fulfilled if an utterance is to account for example as ,a request. Or. 
does the fact Thtit an imperative acnience allows the addition of ploaso . 
in some context, although it has not been used, make tho sentence 
functiou^iis^a requc^st? It is likely that much more than some clear 
linguistic Higns enter into play in a<^tiial speech Hltuatlons. for iiicample 
such para- and ext^allnguistlc factors as the general tone of vofco 4ind 
facial expressions. 

The relative statuses of the particlpaida are even less clear Indi- 
cators of subtypes than i^re thO linguistic critoHa, In situations |n 
which the participants have unequal Mnstltutionall^ed^ social statuses the 
person with higher Htalus can act as If ho/aho. had no authority and 
use a request instead pf an order or a demand, without, thia making 
his/her position orie of subservionee. Mf the status^a'of the participants 
are equal, on what basis can we say that one assumes an authoritative 
status and issues a command or assumes a subservlint position and 
makes a request? The difficulty, In other words, la In knowfng What 
agBumptlons the speaker has macyr^abOut their atatuaea. 

It aoema. then,, that no iV^aJjJle criteria oxlat for a division of 
directive speech acta.- at least not one that would b^" uaable for cOn- 
traatlve analysis, boeauao the criteria suggested are either too vague qr 
roly vft\ language aptfelflc lln|(ulHtlo features (eg. Ore«n»a criteria con- 
corning Intonation and^ho addition of iilcaio). In th« typn o( otonn- 
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lunguage comparison envisaged hore It Is therefore butter siniply tp look 
for the oxprosiloiis of the dlrectlvo speech act In general, without 
attempting any suboattjgorization. 

The ftubsequent attempt at u comparison of the expressions of the 
directive speech act in Engiish and Finn h»h then starts from iP follow- 
ing assumptions: - 

(1) It is enough for a cross-language comparison of \hls typ<j to 
? define the speech acts on the basis of, speaker Intentions. In tbe case 

of directives, the speaker's Intention is to get the hearer to do some- 
thing, and we are looking for the expressions of this deslpe, wish. 

(2) Instead 6f a division of speech acts Into direct and Indirect 
ones, it Is more relevant to talk about different* degrees of directness 
or Indirectness, particularly since many of the 'indirect* oxprOsslons of 
directives are so conventionalized that their directive Interpretation is 

• *the. Ch'st candidate to be arrived at In the process of Inference* (Bach 
and Harnlsh 1979:173). 

(3) No division of the directive speech apts into subcategories la 
felt necessary, particularly In* view .of the fact that finding reliable 
criteria for such a division In two languages Is very difficult. 

The first part of the following discussion concerns the sentential 
form and content of the expressloins of th^ directive apeech act lr\ 
English and Finnish, the division of fhe discussion follows the tradi- 
tional division into three basic simtenco types; imperative. Interrogative 
• and declarative, which alUjip^^usSlr In .expressing directives in both 
languages. The procedure followed Is like the one suggested by James 
(1980): lists of possible realizations have been worked out on the basis 
of the tertlum comparatlonift. Addftlortai material has been' collected from 
th0 scripts of a British TV serial and those of npmt Finnish radio plays 
as ,woH as a couple of plays in both languages. This data has beoh 
supplemented by material found in studies on speech acts and material 
heaird In real life convbrBrttlons. Resorting to tlata of this kind Is 
naturally not the Ideal approach, for conversationa produced by a 
playwright are not necessarily *a atrategid resosrch site for the under- 
standing of natura) conversation* (Labov and Fanshel 1977:350). The 
Ideal Would of courae be to Collect recorded data of real life conversa-* 
tlons in both languages. But to guarantee that til the possible exprss- 
^ sions ocDUr In the m|^orial .the data should be very extensive. The 
^ matarlal collected la analysed linguistically > paying particular attentlofi 
to the sentential foriiri, th^ polarity of tha sentence (positive vs. nega** 



tive)» exproHKions of modality, ihv (U»vicoH used for mititfiition or en- 
, forcemont of the ilU)cutionary force. 

KxpresflionS of the Dirturtive Speech Act 

I mperative Hen.tcnc(? s> - impcriUiv.o sentences are direct wnys -of 
expressing directivt'n; the central furtction of an impevntive sentence Is* 
thut the spenker" tries to get the hearer to undertake some action. Not 
all imperntive sentences can, however, be understood as requests for 
action; this is true for example of jykes, insults and proverbs. If the 
speaker says to the listener. Drop dead , thifl eanno{ be taken as a 
directive because It docs not fulfill the preconditions set for tlirectives. 
Nor could wishes like > Havc a nice tr ip! or conditionals like Take on,e 
mor<^ step, ai ^d IMl shoot be understood as (iirectives (Labov and Fanshel 
1977). However, 'in the majority of casos an imperative • scntem?e is 
intended and also interpreted, wvu without a context { as a directive 
both in English and Finnish, ^ ' 

Kngl'.sh ^has only one imperative form of the verb; Finnish has two 
second p(^rson imperative forms, a singular and a plural one. The plural 
form 43 naturally used when addressing more than one person but also 
when addressing one person formally. The choice of the plural form in 
addressing one person indicates respect or a social Uisfance betweejn the 
jjpeaker and the iistener. Naturally there is^nothlng polite in the plural 
form itself but the social fules re(|uire Us us? in situations that demand 
mardfestatlons of respect to tho addressee, although at the present 
those social, rules seem to be very uncertain and vary almost from 
person, to person, particjplurly among younger' gencratiotis. 

English has the possibility of adding the auxiliary do to an impor- 
• ative sentence ( Do sit dowyi ! , Do c omp? in ! ) , of which Quirk tjt ttl (1972: 
406) say that 'It creates fl pcrsuaKive or irtsistept imperative. As Finnish 
has no formal equivalent of the English do, this type of an imperative 
sentence is. not possible in Finnish. Th<^ Finnish imperative sentence can 
be made more persuasive or insistent through the addition of" sUch 
^brds as toki, nyt, vgan , vain:-. Tule nyt Bisfifin! is more persuasive 
than Tule sisftiip ! 

The force of an imperative sentence can he mitigated ift English by 
adding the word please; PleoBe, sit doyn/Bit do wn p loaee . The addition 
,o( please is traid to render the imperative oentefice more polite, and, as 
was mentioned above, it has been claimed that it8 addition is n sl^n of 
the utterance being a request rather than o command. Oeukons (1978) 
argUoii that please has a conditional meaning, that it i» a loxieidi«atlori 
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of a condUional (eg. if you don^t mind ), and that by using it apeakera^ 
make th^ fvlfilment of thoir requests depend on the (good)wiir of the 
V addressee. It would seem, however, that ' please couldVlso be said to 
have the function of making the imperative sentence mXre persistant, 
ip.^ be equivalent to the use of^do, as in the following exaiflple: 

Oh please. Just spare me this swdderT impulse of paternal 
instinct. 

^ The Finnish equivalent of please is ole/ olkaa hyvi^ , which in itseff 
is* an imperative form with the literal meaning of 'be good'. It can be 
added to ah imperative sentence and renders the sentence more'polito: 
Istu, ole hyvfl/Q I e hyv& ja jstu ! The literal meaning of this expression 
suggests that it, too,, could be interpreted as an ajppe^l to the address- 
ee's (good)wiU, but in many cases it seems to bo a mere politeness 
formula* 

The English imperative sentence allows the addition of a question- 
tag, either positive or negative: 

Make sure that the Southampton police know about this, will 
you^ 

For Chrlst'8*l[rH*<jhang on a minute, will you? 
Hey, put some m6renie In my drink, will you? 

» * 

The question-tag is also a way of mitigating the force of an imperative, 
it seems to be the same kind of an appeal io the addressee's (good)will 
as please . Finnish has no question-tag that dould be iadded to an impera-- 
^ tivo. Some kind 'of question-tags in^ Finnish are expressions like eik6 
totta and eiks niin but sinoJa they literally mean 'ian't it tru^', they 
cannot be added to an imperative sentence. In colloquial Finnish ]ooko 
can be used as a kind of question-tag with imperatives: og. Tule 
* tftpne, jooko . 

Finnish, however, has a device for ,mitigntjng the force' of an 
imperative iri the form of the clitics -han/h&n - and ^i?a8/pA> (-pa /pi or 
Just ^ in colloquial speech): eg. Luehan eteenpftin ,^ Artnahan mennll 
njrt, Lues tuo sta, Pid^jia t>yt korran auus kHnn|> It h«is been auggOBted 
that -han/hin makes a dtre<?tivo more polite and friendly ( Nyljyuomcn 
sanakirja )* llakullneij^ (1976), howovor, polnta out that the u«e of 
;han/h>n is limited to - directives whose fulfllnient is not abaolutely 
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necessary. Moreover, there is a social constraint .to its use: it is poa- 
sible only if the speaker and the iiddreaaee are closely acquainted or 
the speaker's social status is higher than the addressee's (Karttunen 
1975, according to Hakulinen 1976). Similar considerations seem to apply 
to -p^8/p6s as welL , , ^ ^ . 

Jhe English imperalivo si»ntence also aUlows the occurrence of the 
subject you : 

You look after yourself. * * 

These bottles, you get vM of them. * 
Well, you just crawl over "to the bar and njake yourself a 
ddnk* ' • • 

Sure ... c'mon ... you sit by me. 

According to QuirR et al (1972), these are commands which have an 
admoniton' or finger-wagging tone and frequently express irritation. 
This doep not seem to be true in all cases howe>gpr. There is no Anger- 
wagging nor anything Irritated in someone saying to the list«neV: Sute 
. . . c' mon . . . you sit by me. Sometimes this subject has the function of 
singling out the addressee or is a means of expressing contrast ('you, 
not me'), as i^ the following dialogue: ^ 

A: Go answer the^door. 

■# 

B: You. answer it. * 
* Ai Get to that door, you. ' ^ . 

%'he .first you could be said to express the you-not-me-contrast whereas 
in the second case you is a vocative. The vocative can be diatlngulshed 
from the imperative subject by the fact that it can change its position 
in the sentence, which the subject cannot do. Another difference is \n 
the intonation pattern: when placed Initially, the vocative has a sepa- 
rate toai)-*unlt, which the subject has not, it only h08...an ordinary 
wor^^re83 (Quirk el al 1972:403). ^he imperative sentence with a 
subject can also be easily confused with a declarative sentence with > ypu 
as XM subject «ine«i there is no difference in the form of the verb 
except In the case of the 'verb be ( You be qMtet O> Qiilrk et al (m2i 
404), however, point out that 'It is the unstressed subject Of the 
statement that distinguishes it formally from the command, since the 
subject fit a conjmtind is always stressfid, even if a pronoun'. The 
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function of the declarative sentences that can be confused with the 
Imperatlvo sentences is that of an Instruction, for example street di- 
rections,: You ^gQ up there unt il you reach the b ridg e, thcTi you turn 
right ... (Qu^rk et al 1972:404). Without knowing how the playwright 
has. meant the subject to be stressed It Is Impossible 'to know whether 
the following should be taken as an Imperative sentence or as a declara- 
tive sentence functioning as an Instruction: 

A. 1 want my husband! I want a drink! 

B. Well, you just crawl to the bar and make yourself one. 

■ ; ■ 

In Finnish this dilemma of whether a sentence ,ls Imperative or 

declarative 6oeB ^\oi rise vslnce the verb shows the. difference by getting 

a person suffix In a declarative sentence. Besides, Finnish imperative 

sentences cannot have a subject, at least not In the Initial position: 
♦ 

' Slnalstu vie reen l. glnft Is possible, however, Jlf It follows the verb: 

— — — ■ ■ ■ ' ' — ■ * . 

Istu sln& viereenl . But this sink. -certainly singles out the addressee of 
expresses a contrast (*you and nobody else* or *you but not me*): • 

Lue slnl^ sllld alkaa lehte^ kun min^ klrjoitan t&m&n loppuun. 
(You read the paper while I finish writing this.) < 

Thus, \he subject in the Finnish imperJBttlvevsentence does not function 
In the same way It does In English. \ 

' ■ . '• ' 

Interrogative sen tences . - • Interrogative sentences are also a 
common device used In expressing directly es In both English and Finn- 
ish. In English these *whimperative8* contain a modal auxiliary; a 
yes/no ^^questlon without a modal Is not possible as a directive: Do you 
check ttie dr ink s^ pleas^ ? The usual modals In whlmpe rat Ives are will 
and ' can and their preterite forms would aiid ct)uld . Both positive and 
negulivo sentences are possible as la also the addition of please : 

will you chock t^e drinks, ploase? 
-Would yon now go and roglater, pleafte? 
Could you put mo through to Mrs Helen Millmoss, plettse? ^ 
. Couldn't you try to nwit thdt way? 
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Of the other modals m«y/m?ght ganhot occur in whimperatlvoG, neither 
in positive nor Jn negative form. Sentences like the following could not 
interpreted as direytivos: * 



May /might you close the window? 
Mayn*t/mightn*t you close the window? 



r 



An exception to this rule are the permission directives like May* I have 
my drink > please ? > which look like requests for permission to do some- 
thing but can also function a6 requests for the listener to act, deperkd- 
ing on the context. Interrogative sentences containing must > like Must 
you close the, wind ow? function es a device of getting the addressee not 
to calory out something tha|'^e/she intend^ to do. Tbq negative Mustn't 
you close th e wi ndow ? qould possibly bo tak6n as. a directive, ie. the 
speaker is making a request of 'information about the listener's obliga- 
tion to perform th^ act. Similar (k)n side rati orts apply to shoqy and 
shouldn't ; Should ypu .open the windo w? sugfeiits that the addressee 
should not perform the act, whereas Shouldn't ppen the window ? 
suggests that he/she should perform the act specined In the sentence. 
Shair and shan't on the other hand are not possible in whlmperatlves. ' 

In^ Finnish the mojkn verb voids ('can') occurs., frequently in 
whimperatives, eith^<<ui the indicative or, more frequenjly. In the 
conditional form; both positive and negative forms are possible: 

Voltko ojentaa minulle tuon lehden? 
(Can you give hic that paper?) 

Volsitko yHttW olio Ihnn kunnoHa? ^ 
(Could you try lo behave yourself?) \ 



EksA vols kuitenkin puhua sille? 
(Couldn't you talk to'hlmf) 



Finnish haS no mo^al verb whose functions could.be compared with 
those of the English wlU* Although an English inter i^gative like Will/ 
would you check the flrlnka ? can be interpreted- as an Inquiry about the 
addresAoo's wlUltigne|S to carry out the aot» ve)r)i8'Uke tahtoe end 
haluta (*wanf^ desire') In Finnish are too strong as equivalents of wUloj 
Since wlU is also an auxiliary expressing futqrlty, interrogative^ idth 
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will could al^o be interpreted as questiuns about a future activity of the 
addressee used as dif^ctiyes. In that case their equivalents in Finnish 
would be inten'ogrftives without any modal vcrb» with the verb either In 
iha indicative or conditipnal form: 

Tuletko nyt minun kanssani vAhftn katsomaan tfttft luokkaa? 
(\?ill you come with me now to look at this classroom?) 

Ja ajattelisitko Vfihftn sitU, mitft mlnfi sanoin? 

(And would you think a little bit of what I said?) ^ 

The negative form also functions- as a directive, particularly if it is in 
the conditional: , . . ^ 

. . ■ 

Etko tulisi minun kanssani katsbmaan t&tk luokkaa? 

(Wouldn't you gpme with me to look at this claasroom?) 

It is Intetestlng to noto that although^ the interrogativea are generally 
milder, more, polite as directives than the imperative, questions like 
PAttsetk6 s al as aielt& f (Can you come down from there?), ' Men€tk6 8 siitft ? 
(Will you go away?.) cajn -function in Finnish as very strong command&t 
almost like threats, which the.. corresponding English sentences 'never 
coujd. |n these cases, horfever, intonation and the tone of voice play 
an important part. 

Of the other Finnish mod^l verbs pitfea and tflytyft function very 
much like th^r English counterparts must , shall /should ; the positive 
sentences with these verbs in the Indjcatfive (eg. Pityikd/t&ytyyk5 
sinun sulkea ikkuna ?) function as attempts tq make the addressee not to 
carry out the' act, whereas thc/^cgative sentences » particularly if the 
verb, is ifi the conditional, can be interpreted as directive-: 
^ ji'. • . * 

Eik6 sinun pidli/pit^si sulkea tuo.ikkuna? 

(Mu8tn*t /shouldn't you close that window?) k 

It seems that also the positive form in the conditional ,could be a di- 
rective,' particularly if the au/tix -han/hln is added: 



PitAlsikUiAn sinun sulkco tuo ikkuna? 
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The English whimperativcs with wiii/wouldi and can /could allow the 
ndUition of please . Olojyrvft, the Finnish equivalent of 'please > being an 
imperative form, cannot naturally be added to whimperatives: *Voisitko 
sulkeg ik kunan , ole ^^yvft ? does not sou^d natural. However, If the 
whimperativo does not contain' a modal verb, it is possible to add the 
pbrase oUa hyvft in the interrogative form: . . , 

«*• ' 

Olotko hyvd ja suljet ikkunan? 

(literally: Will you bo good and shut the ji^c^Ow?) 

This cannot be done if. the sentence contains a modal verb; ^ Olisitko^ 
hyvti ja voisitko sulke a ikkjinan ? . 

There are sonw further expressions involving the use of interroga- 
tive sentences. The speaker c^n inquire, about the addressee's willing- 
ness not only by using the modal will but also by employing main verbs 
€*xpresflin^ willingness, such as like or care , together with the auxiliary 
would: J. 

Would you like to join mff? 
, Would you care to amplify that? 
Woul(^*t you cartj'to amplify that? 

In Finnish the corrcsHponding Interrogatives with verbs like ly^uta and 
very frequently viitsiti are also used as directives; 

Viitsisitko selitliUi tarkemmin? 
Etk6 viifsisl s^littM tarkemmin? 

A usuft way of expressing a directive in English is to ask what reason- 
the addi^essee has for not performing the net specified in the sentence: ^ 

Why don't you shut Up, you daft prat? 

Look, why cllor^t you come and meet me in the pub? 

The equivalent sentence is possible aft a di^^tive aliK> ih Fij^jnlsh al- 
though this strategy is not frequent In Finnish: 



Tuollu eloishalliii tnknna on pieiii huonu nivnri tyhjtinii, mikset 
otn sitfi t tseilo.si? 

(There is an empty r<H)t;i bohiijd the holl. v/hy don't you tnko 
It?) ' . • ' 



Anolhor type of interrogative sentenee vised as* a directive .in' 
English is the idiomatic How about . , .?? How about clo sing the windo w? 
In Fhiiiish the corresponding phrase could be Mitcnkft oli si jos 
which can be considere^d a strategic equivalent to the\ English Idiom: 
Mitcnk6 oiisi jos suik isit' ikkunan ? English also employs the .interrogative 
sentence .type in which *thc speaker asks if the addressee has anything 
against performing the act» which is comparable to inquiring about 
his/her willingness, this involves the use of the verb mind: ^ 

J Do you mind not doing that? * ' 

' . Would you mind taking this to the post?^ . - 

^> ' ' 

The direct tr^n^tibnal equivalent of thlB type of. interrogative would 
be eiisiko sln ullu mitflftn sitA v a& taan> ettft which as a directiVcf 

would sound ironic or almost like, a joke: / Olisikd si^uHa mitftto s itft 
vastaan^ ettik veiait tim Hn post tin ?, ic. it is not a pragmatic equiv^ent 
of the English interrogative. 

a • 

Declarative s ent ences > - Declarative sei^tences can alsp function as 
directives irt both languages. One of types of declaratives that can be 
used in this way is a sentence thAt simply statesy^a future act of the 
adressee. In English this normally requires tl^«yuse of an auxiliary 
denoting futurity; In Finnish the present tense form of the verb is 
usedt as it is the most normai way of denoting futurity: 

You will get up quietly then. 

You are Just going to ask Mrs/ Hiley to tell your sons ... 
You will not say this! 

Tihid'iltona sinA otat puheoksi Vh holhousasian. 

Kuule, yks juttu on solvit. SU rt enftft J alnllns a stu sinno. 

Loj>etnt., Ilman irtisanomista. Otel loparlt. 
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The force of this firm, domiindlng directive can be mitigated in Englfth 
through the addition of h question tag: 



^ou v)Ul get up quietly, Won't you? 



in Englfti 



In Finnish t^is mitigating effect can be achieved through the use of 
clitic -han/hin: 



the 



Nousethan Bitten )biljaa yl5s. 



Another way of expressing a directive which also involves the use ' 
of a declarative aei)tence is stating thetit the addressee has the obliga- 
tion to perform thie 0ct» which requires the use of a modal verb indi^ 
eating necessity : 

— YoM must ten mo all you know. 

You shall do as L siiy. v. 
You should make an honest wonniin of her. 

' ■ ' . . . \ 

In these sentences the preterite forjri should makea the . illo^utionafy 
force milder than npust or ghalT, so that the last sentence could be said 
to function as a suggestion as ^ against the commanding or demanding 
force of the two others. Finnish exhibits the same possibilities: 

Kuulehan, ensinnHkin sinun tiyt yy puhutella opettajaaai 

kohtoHaasti. 

p. ' ' ' . " 

This sentenccy Is more demanding than the following^ whlch^ ha« tffe 
conditior^Al form of the nK>dal Verb^ tiytyy : 

Sinuii ttiytyisi puhutoUa opettajaaai koht%liaasti. 

A sentence* In which t^e openkor expresses his/hor want or dealre 
fur tlie fut\ire act of the adiressee Is anothil" type of declarative 
sc^ntonce used i\n a directive speech act. This involves in BngU^h a 
yorb like wagt, wish <or be grateful with the future \Aot expresaed in an 

embedding! ' ' 
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I want you . to look in the pig-akin brief-caac, right? 

I wiah you*d ]uBt get oiiT and let me go on with my packing. 

IM •gratolul if ycfu^d ieavQ the houae. . * 

The Finniah material collected dois not ofifer any examples of this type 
of d()clarative aentence being used aa a directive, but there ia no 
reason why a want-atatoniont^ could not function as a directive also in 
Fini^ah. The following are likely candidates for directivea in Finnish:. 

Haluan/haluaiainj ettii katsot aiitii aiannahkaiaesta salkuata. 
Olisin kiitollinen, joa jfttt&lait minut rauhaan. | 

Clearly directive in tlieir •spoecli act fupction ar^ also declarative 
sentences containing a p^jrformative verb (eg. ask , insist ) , which 
clearly indicates ^the illocutionary force pf the sentence: 

I nsKryou all to raise your glasses and. drink to the-health of 

\ * 
Jennifer and Edward. 

Mutta sen vaadin, cXi& Um&n Ulan kuluesaa hoidat valmlik^il 
puhutut iisiiit. ' . ^ 

In both langua*g08 the porftrrmative verb can be preceded i>y a modal 
verb» Which implies that the speaker feels under the obligation to 
require Something from the hearer: ♦ 

1 must insist that you stay in bed. ' fL 

ir Niin ett* mlnun tttytyy nyt ^odella pyytW, ettetto cnftA tule 
tAnne* 

|n j^nnish the directive speech act can be expressed by using a 

conditional clause wlthoutv a main clause, a poaMbllity that dQcs not 
exist in En|CliAh: | 

Mutta Jos nyt sliten voisitte homrtiata Arln aina aiuinulla 
kouluun* . * ^ V * 

(literally: 'But if you could see to it that AH gets to ayhool 
In the mornings/)' 
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Jos kocttnisU i\y{ ollu oikoin niioHmttiKowti ]a rupeai«it 
yrittamMn. ^ 

(Htorally: Mf yuu |^uld try to bchavo llk(? n man and boglii 
• _ to make an <iffort , '.^T . . . ^ ^ 

If la difficiilt to oxplatn the aomantk? content ol* this auntcnco typo. It 
coukl pnrhaps be considered an elliptical Huntencu in which the main 
clause has been deleted. The underlying nu:in clause could be somrtfdng 
like Mt would please mlVil bo gratoful'/in which case the sentence 
Oould bd described >»e a statement of the speaker's pleasure if the 
addressee will perform the act / Another version of this type of direc- 
tive is M sentence ime Knyj^s^ koett aistt olla kunn olla, where -ontti 
moans something like Miow about?' ^ 

Finnish has yet a;»other expression used for the directive speech 
net which is not easily explainable eithgr^This is a declarative sefitOnoe 
with a conditional form of the verb but withoiit p subject (the seco/Td 
person is expressed in the pe rs<>n a 1 suffix ot the verb* 

Ottaisit nyt edcs ]alat pois i)*ydaita. 

('take-condJtioind-you now at least your feet off the table') 

Siellii on vielii se rivitalo myymlittiK Ottaisit son. 
(Chore's that rbW-house still unsold, 'take eondit . -you U') 

It is noteworthy that if a subject is' added to Mheso sentonoos. th« 
ceaso to be Expressions of directive; thus. Sinfl ottaisit goiTC^yoThswo/ld 
take it') does npt 4iavo directive force. 

W^at Ervln-Trlnn (1976) calls need-statements are also n^entonco 
typo that is declai^afWo lii.foflfc !)ut can bo interpreted a| havirrg direc- 
tive force and 0(?eurH In this function in both .English and J^'innish : 

i need a ma^ch/Tarvitj|pn (tarvltslsin) tuHtikkuja. 
1 am in need of help/Tarvitson (tarvltslsin) ^pua. 

( 

, Those ean be generirt statomonts of the speaker needing something, like 
the examples above» or they could l)e directed to the Nearer: I neod 
your ^ help/Tarvitson apuasl. It is doubtful, however, whether theme 
nood-statoments c^uldt bo Jnolu<i/ul in the conventional oxiiresslons of 
t^io directive s|)eech'-no(; it would be more logical to describe them as 
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hIntH. Hlnttt cun'bo asnumod to bo h fAirly unWorsal way of ifutting the 
uddvcsaee t6 do whnt the iipeakor wants, Qrown and Lovinson's (1978: 
218) definition of tliose'^truly indirect (off-recprd) speech nets' Is that 
the ttpeakor sAy'tr flLOntothirtg* that In nof explicitly ' releviint and thus ho 
inVltcH the l^^urer to search foh lin Intprpretatlon of the possible rele- ^ 

^ vance. This might be accomplished by, for example, stating the motives 
or reasons for the desired set: A need-statement could be said to berve ' 
fhls purpose just as well as a sUtement like It's cold In here , which 
chn be described as stating the reason for the act of closing a window. 

. Hut hints are naturally so cqntext-tied tljat nq goUeijal description of 
the linguistic forms used them Is possible, although H may be as- * 
Bunfed^that they are often In the form of declarative sentences. Due to 
the: nature of hints* background Information Is necessary for their 
correct Interpretation, mory than In the case of any other tyjjo of 
directive. Thoy^ci^p 'therefore bo described as the most indirect ways of 
expr^traing the directlvq speech act. But due to their nature, they are 
' outside the scope of this study . 

Summary of t he (yiventtonallfc ^d expresslone of t he directive 
• speech act . - Wliat has been Mid above can be surtmariied as follows: 

(1) Both English and Finnish employ an Imperative sentence In the 
expression of the directive speech act. This Is the most direct directive 
In both languages. Finnish has two forms of the Imperative: the^ingu- 

*^ar form Is Informal, the plural form formal and m<JT* polite. Emphasis- 
ing as well as mitigating the force of an imperative sontend^ )s possible 
in both languages; the actual devices used in these arc different. For 
^ , Emphasis Bn^Usb^ can employ the auxiliary do, Finnish uses. such words 
«« tokl . Mlt4gat4^n III achieved In English through the addition of que<»- ' 
tlon tags oj? .^fe^/ 'in Finnish by using a mitigating clinic In* the verb 
or ole/o lk aa^yvll > Plftase and oje/olkua hyv » , although they are often 
translatlonal equivalents, function differently due to their different 
semantlco-syntactlc characteristics. 

(2) In both languagea n directive speech act also be reAllited 
In the form of ait Interrogative sentence. The content of the Interroga- 
tlvo «4cntence can bo described as being an inquiry about 

a. the addross^*s ability or posslblll^ty to perform the aoti 
Can/could you o pen the window ?, VoltkdVvolsitko avat a lKkunan ?> Would 
It be possi ble fo r you to opon the Window? . ^ 
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b. the addrosseo^fl obligation tu perform the act: Should n't you 
open th e wi ndow ?, Eik6 ainun pitMsI avata ikj tuna? 

c. the add»o«BOO*8' -wtttlngnofls to perform ffib act : Wiii/w ouid you 
open the windcm?,^ Do you min d op ening the wir idow?, ViitH itk6/vi itBi; 
8ttk6 ava ta ikkuiWn ? 

d. the addresBee'fj performinjj the act in the future, which in 
Finnish involve||, an interrogative sentence with a preaent tense br a 
conditional form of the verb: Avaat ko/a vaiBitko ikkujian ? In English 
interrogative aontonces witM will- could possibly be cfassined here as 
well as In (xj.). 

e. the addressoc^s reason for not performing the act ( W'h^ don^t 
you op en t he window ?), yhlch seems to fairly frequently us«d way 
6( expressing the directive In English and possible In Finnish ( Miksi ot 
avalei Ikkunaa ?)* although not frequently used. 

f^ p^jrmission to perform the speech -act of requesting, auggdstlng^, 
etc. : May 1 ask you ot> en the window ? . Sftankp pyy tfltf slnua/teitA 
avoamaan ikkunan ? 

•' g. In English the Idiomatic interrogative sentcxnce How about ^, , . ? 
has the illocutionriry force of a directive although its content is difficult 
to descfrjbe. Closed to It lit Finnish is the exprosBlon .beginning with 
Bntii ] o» ... ' . ; 

In both languages these Interrogative sentences often involve the use of 
a modal verb, although In Finnish a sentence without a modal verb is 
possible (cf. (d) ^bove). If the (modal) verb is In t"he past tense 
(English) /conditional form (Finnish), the directive ia more polite. In 
both liii^guageB both positive and negative sentences are used in very 
much the same way.' The addition of please and oln/ ol Kaa hyyl A'la pos- 
sible but again thoy function differently. ' . 

(3) Both languages also employ declarative sentences In Iho direc- 
tive function. The content <^ the declarative used in this wj|y- can be 
described as being aniassertlon of 

^ the future performance of the act by the addressee, which In 
EngUsh involves the use of atl auxiliary (iisually wUl), Jrt' Finnish the . 
present tense 4Arm. Mitigation of the lllooutlonary force Is possible; in 
.English it is done through the Use of a question tug, in Finnish by 
using a mitigating oHtlo. V 

^ b.' the addi*<i|ise<i^s obligation to porfor(n the oct^ Yjpu niust/shoulO 
open the? window , glnijn tlytyy/pit;«lsl avatg ikkuna. 
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e. the spoakor'ii desire/ wish that the aUdresHoe perform tho act: i 
V'^''^t yon tv)--...^^. 4-^J^fAlJ4 be • f>^yfttet'ui i f yoit- would . . , r tlTrttiail/na luar" 
ai n otta . . . , OliRin kiitolHN^i, jos . . . The Finniflh conditional clause" 
JuH Binii nyt ♦ conditional . . ^'^uld bojncluded in this typo, if it in 
interpreted as .having a deep structure main clau<te like Oiishi kiitollincn 
(M'd be gn^tefuiM. . . . - 

(K the sV^"*^^'!''^ performing of the speech act of requesting or 
his/her obligation to perform it: I ask you to ,,./ { must ask you 
to . . . , Fyydan teita/sinua .'../ Minun tftytyy pyytM tettii/sinua ... 

o. Finnish usoB a "sentence typo ( Ottaisi^, sen ) , whoso form and 
content are difficult^ to analyse: it has the conditional form of the verb 
but no subject. 

The above list is by no means an exhaustive descriptioo -of the 
way^ in which "the directive speech act can be realized in these two 
langtinifeffr Ylir, ^t can be clalfhed that it describes the most frequently 
used, conventionalized expresstons. The list does not include many of 
tlie expressions of direcUves (or request^) that for example Labov and 
Fanshel (1977) have I'ound for Fngiish on the basis o^ their Rules of 
Request. Thus, they include (n requests sentences like Have you 
dusted yet ? / which they describe as a request for ii^formation about the 
o)UHtentiai status of the action, Itow would it look If you were to dust 
thi s room ? and This room would look better if you dusf^ it described 
as referring to the consequences of the action^ or Wheri do you plan to 
dUflt ? and"^ i ima gine you will be dusting this evening , which are refe- 
renees to the time of the action. Sefitences like these should, however, 
be classified in hints rather than • conventional , standard expressions, 
although they, no doubt, con function as attempts to get the hearer to 
do something. In the case of this type of sentences it is not likely that 
the hearer could recognize the speaker^s illocutionary Intent ♦Just tts 
immediately as if a literal Illocutionary act were being performed^ (cf. 
p. 00). 

As the above discussion shows, there, is a lot of fjimilarity betweert 
Knglish and Finnish in the choice of the sentential form and content 
through which the directive speech act is realiaed. In each language 
there is at least one sentence type that Is not used in the other, Uut 
most of the differences are due to differences In the grafnn^^tical struc- 
ture of these languages; for example, the use* of nuiiiliarioii in Knglish 
where Firitdsh uses the present ten«e of the main verb or the condition- 
al form of the verb or in the different Unguiatlc deviees that the Imi- 
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guttgo6 employ for mitlgatluK or enforcing the illoouCionary force, tho ^ 
: YOBlllTB' rtf tKo cdmpurlsb univer- 
sallty of the 'strategical eniployoci ir\^ the expression of at least the 
directive speech act. 

Appropriateness of the Expressions 

In spite of the great oorrOspondfcnce found in the sentential forms 
and contents of the expressions of a speech act, there might be diffe- 
rences between languages in which expressiorts are considered Hf/propji- 
ate for given Contexts, ie. whether the cojpresponding expressions arc 
felt polite or tactful enough, too polite or too impolite in the samo. 
contexts. There is nothing polite or Impolite ab^ut any sentence as 
such, but some grammatical foAns are generally felt to be more politp 
than others: it is felt that interrogatives used as. directives are more ♦ 
polite than Imperatives or declarhtives. that negative sentences are l^ss 
polite than positive ones, that sentences containing h conditional form ot 
the verb arc more polite than those with an indicative form, etc. In the 
discussion of Indli'ect speech acts the general assumption seems to be 
that the reason for the choice of indirect speech acts instead of direct 

ojfies is politeness. There are. however, wrltersl who do not agree with 

t 

this explanation. Thus, for instance, Davison (1975) irejects politeness 
as a rdason for the Mse of. indirect speech acts. She sees th^m as 
signals of a disturbing topic in the discourse; eg. yvhen Indirect state- 
ments and questions sre used^, there is a conflict between the tpeakei^^s 
intyition and the anticipated reaction of the hearer. Moreover, she 
points out that indirect speech acts can be used, to expretis alaO anger 
and extreme' r^deness (eg. i must say that I nev^r want to. gome here 
again ). Davison (197.5:153) also suggests that indirect speech 'acts seeiin 
to be associated particularly with 'bad news, unfavorable opinions, $nd 
intrusive questions*. 

There are thus difflcdilties in taking politeitess a^ an Overall ex-' 
planation for the choice of indirect speech acts, or at least there are 
exceptions if th«re ia a general rule ''of politeness. HoWover, If polite- 
ness is definoVl in the way Drown and Levinson (1J978) see it, most of^ 
he exceptional cases Can be explained. Brown and Levinson see two 
aspects in politeness, which they call positive and negative politenois* 
Tbese two aspects are connected with a property of the speaker which 
is called face, ie. the apoaker^s public self-image » which also has- a 
positive and a negajtive side* Brown annd Levinson maintain that it is to' 
4)veryone*s advantage to try and save each Others* facas by avoiding or 

^4 : 
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ut least minimizing face-threatening acts. Politeness is' one (rf the 
stratejgiea used in face-saving. Since the negutive face monns the desire 
to have one^s actions unimpeded by others » negative politeness is based 
on avoidance. The positive facd in its turn means the desire to have 
one^s wants desirable to at least some others, and consequently positive 

:^olitene86 is approach-based. Brown and Levinson (1978:134) state that 
negative politeness ' *is the heart of respect behaviour, just as positive 
politeness is the kernel of familiar and Joking behaviour*. According to 
them, the Hnguisli^ realizations of positive politeness often belong to 
the normal ^linguistic behaviour between intimates, 'wljere interest and 
approval of each other^s personality, presuppositions indicating shared 
wants and sJiared knowledge, implicit claims' to reciprocity of obligations 
or to ;reflexivity of wants etc. are routinely exchanged* (Brown and 
Levinson 1978 : 106) .* As the linguistic realizations of negative politeness 
they see conventional indirectness, hedges on illocutionary force, polite 
pessimism, and the emphasis onMhfe hearer's relative power. The use of 

, 'indirect speech, acts when, in Davison's terms, ^ a disturbing topic 
appears in the conversation could be explained as avoidance-based 
politeness, If there is, *for examrplc, a conflict between the .speaker's 
intention atid the anticipated r««|;tion of the hearer, negative politeness 
wotrtd rf\akc th^> speaker avoid the c6nflict through indirectness. Similar- flf 
ly. it is also natural that the speaker would use the avoidance strategy 
of negative politeness in the case of bad news, unfavourable opinions ^ 
and intrusive questions t^ save the heater's face. 

In the case of face-threatening acts speakers have, acA)rding to 
Brown and Levin&on, a few basic strategies at their disposal. They can 
do face -threatening acts directly and unambiguously *('go bald on rec- 

• ord*), resort to either positive jpoliteness or negative politeness, or to 
go off record, ie. express themselves ambiguously and thus And an 
'out* of a difficult situation. Going (ti record can be described as ^ 
following the Gricean Maxims of cp-3bernlion, going off-record as 
violation of one or 6thcr of the Maxims, vMch typiOaliy leads to indi- 
rectness. Thus, the use of indirect speech acts would be part of the 
off-reeord strategy. However Brown and Levinson claim that the use of 
conventionalized indirectness belongs to the strategy of negative polite- 
ness, which is a result of a compromise between a deslrd to go on 

^record and a desire to ' avoi^ a fftce-throatening act, io. to go off 

•record. A conventionalized indirect speech act is unambiguous in the 
oonti|Xt and cannot be interpreted through Its literal meaning, and ycti^ 
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with it speakero can also express , their desire to go off record. For 
exampie, in a situation where it is clearly desirable that the door 
should b« shut» an interrogative sentence..Hke Ctgi yQu shut the door? ' 
can only be interpreted as a request » and yet, it is also an inquiry 
after the hearer's ability to perform the act and thus off record. It is 
obvious that a face-threatening act can be 'done bald on record if, for 
example, the desire for efficiency in great or the speaker's desire to 
save the listener's face is 'small, or the speaker wapts to be rude, or if 
the act, in spite of its threatening quality, is in the listener's Interest, 
etc. . 

The conventiohalizecl indirect expressions for*the directive speech 
act discussed in this paper would thus be part of negative politeness, 
the most direct directives, ie. imperative sentences, would mean going 
bald on -record, and hints would belong to the strategy of going off 
record. Surprisingly, however, indirect suggestions like Why don't you 
lend me your cottage for a weekend? are, according to Brown and 
Levinson (1978:133), a conventionalized pDsitive politeness form. Ttie 

f idea of positive politeness seems to be the weakest link in their system:. 

\ sometimes the inclusion of a particular strategy In positive rather than 
migative politeness is not really motivated. 

The most interesting and useful part of Brown ftnd Lovipson's 
theory from our point of view , is the way they explain the weightiness 
of a face~threatenin|p act. The seriousness of a threat to face can be 
calculated on the basis of three sociological variables: the social dis- 
tance between the speaker and the hearer, their relative power, and 
the ranking of impositions in a particular culture. Cultures can differ . 
as to the effect of these variables on Unguistic behaviour* Thus, the' 
same di^jRnce or the same power relnti<m|liii(> between participants may 
vary in its effect! in different tulturei and lead to different require- 
ments of tactfulness. I^imilarly, the imposition of an act may be assessed 
differently. 

Brown, and Levinson's theory seems to suggest, then, that in the* 
assessment of the politeness, value of iM vitrious expressions of a 
speech act we would have to consider the influi*nce of the above men- 
tioned variables on the suitability of the expressions in different ; sit- 
uations. This would mean the study of speakers' lingOistic behaviour in 
situations in which the three factors would vary , itUioh would necessl- 
tflite the collection of a groat amount of data* It seems, howovelt*, that 
sdme^ind of assessment cpuld a\n6 be achieved by jslmply creatlfig a 
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situation in which the three variables are made as ^neutral' as possible 
an<l by asking native speakers to evaluate the suitability of the various; 
expressions for that situation. This type of tost was performed in lordci' 
to assess the politeness value of* th6 expressions of the directive speech 
act discussed above. A ^neutral* situation was created In which the 
participants were described as being not comf lete strangers but not 
friends either with no dominance relationship between them. The speak- 
er's request concerned t'he openfhg of a window In a hot and stuffy- 
foom, an act that could be considered arf advfyitageous not only to the* 
speaker but also to the addressee. Moreover, It was an act which the'^ 
speaker could not perform whereas the addressee could. 

According tb native speaker evaluations, the ^neutral' context leads 
in both English and Finnish to the use of an Interrogative sentence, 
rathflf than an Imperative one. Native speakers ofj English seem to feel, 
though, that Xh^ inoperative would be suitable *With the right kind of 
intonation*, particularly If please were added. Speakers of Finnish do 
not consider the imperative polite enough' In this context, not even with 
the addition of olo/olkaa hyvft . In Finnish, the Interrogative sentence 
that seems ^neither too polite/ formal nor too Impolite corttalns a condi- 
tional fornf but not necessarily a modal, verb. In English the most 
favoui^ed interrogative sentence type seems to be the one that inquires 
about the hearer*s ability or willingness to perform the act, with a 
modal .auxiliary In the past tons6 form. About the suitability of the 
other Interrogative sentence types there Is not that much fligreement. 
. The addition of a negative to the interrogative sentences gives them an 
additional meaning of impatience and thus renders them less polite., 
Thus, also the expression that Inquires abou) the hearer's reasons for 
not performing the*(ict, ie. Why don't you open the windbw ?' in English, 
Is not suitable for this context; In Finnish it is considered 'odd', 
difference between the languages Is that speakers oi^hglish consider 
an interrogative that asks fojr permission to perform the Upocch act of 
requesting ( Could I ask you to open the window ?) Suitable for this 
dontext whereas the corresponding Finnish expression Is^ considered too 
polite. ^ . 

Amofng the declarative sonterices used as directives, those that 
state the future , performance of thi\ act \ Yqu will open that window / 
SlnA Bvaat tuon ikkunan ), that state the addressee's obligation to' 
perform the act and thos^ that state the speaker's iifslre ( f wanryou 
to . ../ Haluan». ottil ...) are ^elt to be too ^aggrepsive', thus too ImVo- 
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lite (civ this context in both languages, wherous those that express the 
speaker's gratefulness ( Td be grateful if ,\,/ Qlisin kiitollincii. ]os \>>) 
arc too polite or formal for the neutral «ituatlon. The declarative sen- ' 
tences thnt contain a performative verb of requesting ( I ask / 1 must aak 
yQ" « - » PyydUn/ minun tiiytyy pyytM sinua , . . ) are again too 
aggressive, ie, not polite enough or felt to be too formal by some; in 
Finnish, though, the addition of the conditional form ( Pyyttiisin 
^^nifc makes the expression suitable for the context. The Finnish 

declarative sentence type Avnisit tuon ikkunan . for which therp i6 no 
corresponding . English exprosffion, is definitely too impolite for thlp 
. context, ' 

It can be assumed, then, that a change in any of the three social 
variables could cause a chonge in the choice of the expression. Thus, 
for example, if the imposition of the requestijd ac^• becomes greater, it ' 
oceans that the expi-ession has to be more polite. t^ictfuL Or if there is, 
dominance between the , sj>eakor and the listener, th^ dominating person 
can choose a less polite Expression. Or again., if the participants are 
intimate friends or members of a family, le. there is no social distance 
between them, less tactful expression^ Cfig^ imperative sentences) are 
possible. If. on the other hand, the act is greatly advantageous or 
beneficial to. the addressee, no particular t«ctfulnes8 is needed and. for 
instance, an imperative is possible (eg. Sit down, please / Istukaa olkaa 
byvti . Help yourself , etc.; cf. Leech 1983). 

^ The native speaker reactions to. the politeness of the various 
expressions of the directive speech act seem to poinfin the same direc* 
tlon In English and Finnish, io. corresponding sentence types are felt 
to h»ve similar politeness values in these languages. But to be abl^ to / 
assess .the appropriateness of these expressions in different situations, 
we would have to know what importance the thrO^ sociAl variables of 
dominance. ' distance and imposition have in the two pujitures. io. we 
would need a comparison of the cultuiits. 
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Parenthetical clauses > w^ich have been = defined as clauses con- 

« 

tuining information ^slipped into another context* (Urmson 1952:481) > 
consist In g ^pf a first or seconU person ^subject and o verb in the simple 
present tense form (eg^ believe , I suppose , you know ) are typical of 
English but do not necessarily occur in other languages; in Finnish for 
example Hhey are very rare. They are problematic for traditional syntao- 
tic analysis because they are not independent sentences and yet are 
only loosely connected with the Jjentences within which tUey . occur. It . 
^Iso. seems that an analysis of their meanings on^^WrtT^nSsis of the verbs 
occurring in thei^ is often irrelevant, which/fs seen for »example ,in the 
fact that parontheticals with different ver^s in them can be translated 
into Finnish in the same way. This would seem to in(}icate that their 
pragmatic function is more important than their prepositional .content.. 
From the English- Finnish contrastive point ' of view they are interestlrfg 
exactly because they canrtot be literally translated into Finnish and 
because. it is obvious that their t r w u B Uti o n -T-oq^U-ros-- an -a n a ly s i s -^-44tgir 
pragmatic functions. Finnish does heve^ parenthetical clauses, if by theiti 
we uni^leratand clauses which interrupt the grammatical unity of another 
clause' (Ravilff 1957:481) but, af| pointed out above, they are very 
i^arely of the type first or second person subject + verb. 

Perhaps because of the difficulty of^ (heir analysis by traditional 
means, the parontheticals have often been disregax'ded as mere hesita-^ 
\fbn pHenomcna. yet, there have been some attempts to describe thpm 
from a syatactlc (eg. Ross 1973) and semantic (eg. UrmSon 1952) point 
of view/ lately, m pragmatic phenomena in general have gained a 
•respectable* position as . legitimate objects of lingyistic analysid, the 
pragmatic function of panfiatheticals has begun to interest linguists (eg. 
Ostman 198 , ... \ 

The syhtactic analysis of the"; parenthetioals has mainly c4nceH- * 
trated on the syntactic relat^jtinship between the parentlieticAl and the 
main clause. Syntactically th^y. ecorti to be cji^adiifled into. .disjunct^ or 
eonjuncts (Quirk' et al 1972) 'and' *86ti€what loo6ely ^ related* to the rest 
of the sentence. However, Quirk et al also consider tho ^narenthetical 
clauses ( ^comhent clauses* in t heir terminology ) to be * syntactically 
subordinated to the^rest of the sentence. They say that to get from a . 
sentence like I believe that^ at that time, lat)0ur was cheap to the 
sentence At th at tjirric» 1 believe, labour jw a 8 cheap *one had to reverse 
the relation of subordination between the two clauses, making thi) 
that-clauso into the main clause and the main clause intd the comment 
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clause^ (QulPk et al 1972:779). Ross (1973). however, is of th0 opposito 
opinion and argues that the Vai*onthetical clauses must derive from 
structures that aro^ superordiogto . to the superficial main cIau«e^-.4Mh4ah^ 
is a result of »8llfting», iu. soptonco lifting. Thus Max is n Martian y 1 
believe is derived from the following structure: • * 



(1) 




Max is a Martian 



Moreoyisr, Rofts thinTis' that the oOtput structure for sllfting should 
resemble a co-ordinate, rather than subordinate, structure: 




Max la a Martian believe 1 

thia treatment would seem to suggest that deep down these clauses that 
are cAlled parenthetical are not simply additional information slipped into 
another clause but a more essential part of the content of the sentence, 
Rosses, treatment also suggests that the same deep structure (le. 1 
above) could also give us I bellev^e (that) Max Is a Martian , in which 
the original superordlnatc S is the hialn clause of the surface structure 
sentence, dne of the problems actually discussed -^^In' <ionniBotion with 
these parenthetloals is the question of j^ether sentences iike Max U a 
Martian, 1 believe and I believe thj^T^ax Is ^ Martlayi are teaUy para- 
phrases of each other. Quirk ety^ feel that because df the tarsal of 
the syntactic roles the aentanoea are ^not quite paraphrases^, where- 
M Utmson (1992) seems to think that, at least In some contexts, there 
ia VlrtuaUy no difference whether the parentheticfil occurs at the begln^ 
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nlng, middle, for end of the sontonco, except* porhapp stylistic dlffc- 
ronci>s. Thus, for him, the following are purnphruses: 



' I suppose thdt your house is very old. 
^ Your house Is very«old, I suppose. 

^ Your house Is, I suppose, very old. • 

Urmaon (1952:481) deigiies a parenthetical verb as n verb ^whicl\in the 
i\THi Ji^f(^on present can be used, .'.fbllowcd by 'that' and an indicative 
clause, qr* else can be. Inserted at the middle or end' of the Indicative 
sentence'. Thus, whether tHe ^j^rst person subject ^ verb construction 
can be moved from the initial position to the middle or end of the 
sentence works as a tost of the parenthetical use of the verb. Thl^ also 
means that there Is no difference In meaning If the position changes. 
The same*' verbs are sometimes used parenthetically and sometimes ndt, 
when they are placed at the beginning ^of the sentence. . Thus, as 
Urmdtn (1952:481) points out. in the following exchange between A and « 
B: - - 



A, I suppose that yoUr hoUse Is quite old. 

B. Well, 1 suppose that It Is very old. 

* " ' ■ .1 



. the latter 1 supj ^W Is not used parenthetically. Urmson attempts to 
describe what distinguishes the parenthetic use of these verbs from^ 
ttielr other uses In terms of certain, characteristlccrl (I) parpnthetl<5plly 
used verbs do. not describe psychological states although In a wide 
sense Ihey are psychological verbs; (2) when using a parenthetical 
verb the 'speaker makes a claim that the statement iff true, although the" 
cl*lm is not very strong, particularly slnCf some of these verbs a|d 
used to wetfkcn the claim to truth; (3)^ like cert«|^n adverbs, parenthet- 
ical vefbs orient the hearer towards the statement, helping to place it 
'aright against the cgmotlonal. socltil. logical, ancf evidential background* 

(Urmson 1952:491). Although these characterlatlcs certainly j^lck tip 

' ' f 

some of. the essential, facts about the use of pnronttietlolil«, they- arc 

■■ ■ • 

much too"^ vague as a means of recognlalng when a verb In the Initial 

position In used parenthetically Mul whan notv 

' ;)tjulr^ rft '^l (19^2:779) suggest a more coilcrete wijy for dlntln- 

guJlHhlng a c9htment/parenthotical qlause from a maia|^rlau6ei le. Intona- 



COMMENT You know, [ thipk you're wrong. • ' 

I You know, I think you're wronif. 

MAIN y^You know (that) I think you're Wrong. 

The thick vertical line Indicates the end of A tono unit. le. If there Is a 
corainent clause, the seittonce has two tone unltsj In the case'of a main 
clause the sentence Is pronounced wltlf one tone unit. 

The two most frequently used paronthetlcals with n second pferson 
subie<|< are you kn^w ^and you see . The problems In their syntactic 
trgatment are the samo. as those with parenthetlcals with a first person 
subject. You kng>w% however, Is a special case In that It also ocyurs In 
a question form, attached to questions;, eg. Is he going do you know? 
oi* Whore Is h e ^olng do you know? , aJb does also do you tblnk? Accord-^ 
Ing to Mlttwoch (lft79), these question ' parenthetlcals all follow the main 
question wlthtwt a piiuso and usually form with It one tono unit, whoso 
.nucleus Is the main clause; they^ differ In this respect from the paron- 
thetlcals attached to a declarative' clause , which Were said to bolong to 
different tone units with the main, clause. Mlttwoch also claims that if 
the order of the clauses {s^ reversed, the rc^sult Is not always a pr»g- 
matlo^ equivalent of the question with a parenthetical, le. Do you kn|w 
If he is 'goiog? and Is ho going do you know? are not necessarily 
pragmatically equivalent. 

Thus, tti9 syntactic treatment of parenthetlcals does not really 
reveal muc'ft about them, except two opposing views about their relation 
to the re^t of the sentence within which t hoy occur. Before going on to 
see what their semantic and pragmatic analy$l$ could reveal It is worth 
looking at the devices .thft( can be used "as their equivalents In Finrtlsh, 
slrrce, as pointed out above, their literal translations are rarely possible 
in Finnish. Below is a list of some of the most common English paron- 
thetlcalf and examples of their possible translation^ into Finnish: 

. 1 bellevd ^ . , * 

1. fto travelled a fair amount, I believe^ 
lUn matkustoll Isajaltl luullaksenj . . 
Httn kid matkustoll laejalti. 

2. He had high blood pressure, I believe* 
HAnellA oil kasittittksoni korkoa Verenpalne. 



3* No* She died. Out here, I bellovo. 
Bi,' valmo kuoU. LuullaKeenl ]uuri tAuiili., 

4. But he took some 8tuff for I believe 
^ Mutta hAn kttyttl luultaV^j^ joltakln lAAkkeittt ... 
Mutta hin talal kiyttAA joltakin lAAkkeltA ... 



1 euppoae * t 

1. It would bo, I suppose, some time about 8.30. ' s 
Luultavaatl 8lln& kelk> a.30. 



9« What do you want - a aubacriptlon , I auppoae. 

HHtA te haluatte - rahaa Johonkln kerlykaedn ^ varmaankin . 

• - tietysti . 

3. \Wn been with Mr Raflol a long time, I suppose? 

HAn on kal ollut herra Raflelln palveluksossa. kauan ap^aa? 

, / ' ^ ^ . 

^ think ' > / 

1« She diigtit to 800 a doctor, 1 think. « * 
Mtelaatini hinen pltiisi mennA lUkAtiln.. 
HinuBta ^? 

t* What was your chap^a naaM? - Canrt remember. Roblnion I thfnk. 
Rn Jakaa nolataa. L uuItavaaH Robinson. 

Roblnaon tal )oku. , 

I undantand • • - ^ 

f 

l\ He^a a Cuban, 1 underatand* 
, KUittiikaeni hln on kuyb«lalti«n« 

t. Mrs K. found bar, 1 tuidaratatid? 
> Rouva K> Ittyal htoat, nlinhii|t 

^ vaMuilnkaT 



I expect / . 

1. Hotel food isn't quito: what you'fo used to at home. expect. 

Holellin ruoka on alukai varmaan ouXw, vai kuinka ? 

Hotellin ruoka toitaa olla vAhttn outoa kotiruokaan verrattuna. 

~* « 
I wonder 

1. Doa« anythilig ev^r happen here» I wonder? 
Tuumin va in, tapahtuuko>^8n tftftlltt koskaan mitftttn. 
Tapahtuuk ohaii tA&llft kbgkaan mit^n? 

2. Where is Mrs. Dyson » I wonder. 
Mi'ssUhiin^ rva Dyson mahtaa olla? 

I know ■ ' f ' * 

I, It's ail a griat strain on you I know, Tim, but 
Tledin, ottft tftml k^lkki on teillc kovin raskasta ... 
Tietyst ^ i tA^i kaikki on teille kovin raskasta ... 

I gather * ^ 

1. They didn't, I gather, get. on very well together.^^ 

Arvelen , ettoivAt he sopine^t oikeln hyvin yhteen« ' 
KIsittWkseni he ejivttt bopineet oikelij hyvin yhteen* 
Ho eivlt kai sopineet ... 

1 am afraid 

i« I hav^ rather disappointing newsv I'm afraid. 

Pelkiinpi , etti minun tiytyy tuottaa teille pettymys. 
Minun tttytyy y4Htett»va^ti tuottaa teille pettymys. 

I 8hould.,Siy ^ 

1. Mo, aho added. Deflnetoly not married » I.nhould say. 
BIr .hIn lisAsi. hAn varrnastikaan ole nalmlsisiia. 
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I mean 
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1. Had sho been dead long? When Mr» Kendal found her, I mean? 

Oliko tytt6 ollut kauan kuolloenn? Tarkoltan , . . kun rouvn Kendal 
16y8l hftnet?' ^ ' / 

4 

Does one know - I mean, does a doctor know * when a man has high 
blood pressure just by looking at him? * 
Voidaanko tietAA - tarkoltan tletMkd Mttkiiri - mlUolp ... 
Voldaanko tletM ~ tolaln aanoen tlotAAk6 lAAkAri ... 

3. What la the trouble - with her family, I mean? 

MlkA sltten on vlkana - nlipl^tftin hAnen 'sukulaislssaan? 

tarkoltan s * 

As the above examples show, a parenthetical clause of the type 1st 
pcrspn subject parenthetical verb, which in English can occur either 
at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the sentence, is 
hardly ever translated into Finnish with a .similar clause « Thf only 
cases in which such a clause, placed in the mlddlcT or at the end of the 
sentence, is a natural equivalent for an English parenthetical is tar- 
koitah as a translation of I mean ; 

Voldaanko tletAA - tarkoltan , tletAlkd lAAkirl milloln ... 
^ Doea one know -.1 mean, does a doctor know ;«« 

In the following, however, the use of luuUsln at* the end of the sen- 
tence as a translation for the Bnglish I iroiigine is unnatur^t 

So ei koskaan merkitso hAneUe mitlAn, lujJlisifi* 
It doesn't really mean muah» I imagine. 



If a, clause is used in Flnnldh, it is made into ^ main olausf, placed at 
the beginning of the sentence and foltowdd by an ' ettl-claugi (that- 
clause): . * ' 

. It's all a great sti^ain on you I know, Tlnii but 

1*iedtti ettA tAm| kaikkl on ttille kovin ratkaatt ..^1 
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Miuvc rather disappointing now??, Vm afraid . . 
PelkaanpA , ettft'ininun tftytyy tuottttti teillo pettymya/k.. 

In most ca808. howevcM*, the most natural equivalent in Fin'niBh in an 
adverbiar like luultavaati (♦presumably*), varmuan (»probably») or ap 
infinitival cbnstruction like luullakseni , tictaflkaeni , ymmttrtnaksen i. 
which consist of thu tranBlativp case of Ihc longer form of the first 
infinitive with a posHOHnive suffix attached to it. These are usually 
ronsidered syntactically ,to b.c abridged clauses (MauseenvadtikeO of the 
kvantum-type. corresponding to full clauses like *as far as 1 know, 
understand* (eg. Ikola 1974). They can be included in sentence advor- 
bials or adjuncts, more exactly in comment adverblals/adjuncts (*selvit- 
telylistike* in Rnvila's 1957 terms), which denote the speaker's attitude 
towards the truth or origin of the proposition expressed in the sentence 
(littviia 1957. i|akulinen and Krtrlsson 1979) . Hakulihrn and Karlsson 
(1979:206) also j)oint out' the obvious affinity between these adverbials 
and njoo^ls and other modal elements. InJtiirestingly . Urmson (1952) also 
compares the English parenthetical clauses witli sentence mlvorbidls. 
which are 'quite as loosely attached to sentences as aro parenthetical 
verbs* (Urmson 1952:486). T|eir functions are also similai': they give 
^warning of how the sentenooliB to be uluierstood. Moreover. Urmson 
groups sentence adverbials ^an| parenthetical clauser together into three 
categories: (1) those that indicate the appropriate attitude to the 
statement (eg. luckily , fortu nately ). (2) those t||mt indicate how Intake 
the statement in regard tq content (eg. admit tedly , c onsequ ently^, and 
(3) those that show how much reliability isito be ascribed to the state- 
ment (eg. certainly , possibly ) . \ 

A closer analysis of the Finnirth translations of the English par.on- 
theticals rovenls>that the paronthetieals in which J^ie verb denotes belief 
or iissumption, le. verbs such as assume; believe , expect , presume , 
suppo se. thin)i , u nderstand > ore most typically, translated' into Finnish 
with expressions formed from the corresponding verbs, ie. the trans- 
lative fu||^ of the iH.t infinitive (luullakaoni , k^pit tMk'soni ) or an adverb 
like kiultav asti. Other possibilities nrL\ modal adverbs like * kni, 
k etities ('perhaps') and the modal verb taltaa, for wliieh the closest 
English equivalent is may; • 



Uut ho took 8omo stuff for it , I believe 
Hill taisi Mytm joitakin. liikkoia ... 



What i^he said, I think, was that ... 
% Hftii taisi sanoa, ettft ... 

All those Finnish expressions seom to indicate assumption, like the 
Bnglisti parenthetioals. It does r^ot make any difference Which of the 
Finnish expi*e^ions is chosen aa a translation foF a particular paren- 
thetical, which indicates that the meaning differences between the 
English verbs do no^t matter in tho parenthetioals. An exception tp this 
pattern 'occurs in the translations for 1 think , which for example in the 
following case has. to be traq^lated with mielestflni . Cto. my mind*) and 
not with iariy of the expressions mentioned above: 

I- 

She ought to see a doctor, I think. 

MieleStAni hAnen pit&isi menpfi lAAkAriin. ^ 

This seems to indicate that 1 think can' have a stronger meaning than 
meVe assumption. / 

When the above parenthetioals occur attached to sentences which, 
in spite of their declarative form, clearly function as questions, the 
Finnish equivalent is typically yarmaan (*^rely*) or kjd, rather than an 
expression like luullakseni , as in the following: 



Your wife hasn't been feeling very, well lately, 1 understand? 
Vaimbnne ei ole kal voinut olkein hyvin viime aikoina? 

Hotel f6od ... isn*t«quite what y6u*re used to at home, I 
e expect? / 
Hotel|in ri^oka on aluksi varmaan ail^a outoa? 

You have hs^ some rather exciting adventures sometimes, I 
suppose? \ r 

TelllA on. varmaan oUut joskus aika ilnnlttivlA selkkalluja? 

\ 

the fact that the Pln\lah equivalents for the .English f^renthetiosls 
are in most easeB sentence ndverblalfl or oiodal verbs auggesttr that the 
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parenthoticuls containing the Bubjeot I und u veib denoting belief of 
assumption should bo looked ut as pnrt of the modality of the sentence 
in which they *^cur, on a • par with modal auxiliaries and sentence 
advcrbials. This is actually referred to 'by Lyons (1977:847) in/\lB 
dls^Sussion of what hi? calls the expression of 'the modal opcrator/^os^ 
in ', the neustic position^ lie -says that it can bt rcyilized in iht/ utter- 
ance-signal in various ways, eg. by. grammatioal /nood . modaVVerbs. by 
prosodie^ and paralinguistie modulation, by parenthetical dnusos like ][ 
think. What the speakoi- does with these* signals Is to 'subjectively 
qualify his commitment to the truth value of a proposition that he is 
more-^r loss.^ confidently putting forward In any of these functionally 
equivalent ways'. The modality expressed with these signals is of the 
subjective epistemic type. [e. with Yhem the speaker exprossoe his/her 
subjectivcT^attitude to the truth value of the proposition. 

Lyons (1977:807) also jpoints out that modal advcrbials an^ modal \ 
auxiliaries often form 'harmonic combinations' in an utterance, ie. there 
is 'a kind of concord' 'between a modal adverb and a modal auxiliary 
(eg. He may possibly hav^ forgotten.). This Coul4 also bo called a 
'double realization of a single n^odality'. Coates (198f) brings into ^hls 
also fhe parentheticals which, like adverblals. enter into harmonic 
combinations with modal auxiliaries. There can also be non-harmonic 
combinati(>ns as in Certainl y he may havq for go tten , in which the adverb 
and the modal auxiliary are independent and one is 'within the scope of 
the other' (Lyons 1977:807). Since in the harmonic combinations the ^ 
modal* auxiliary and the parenthetical clause ifxpross the same degree of ] 
modality, the modal auxiliaries occurring together witir the parenthet- 
icals in these combinations could be. u.ibd as indicates of the otherwise 
difficult -'to^dcfjn^ meanings of the parenhieticals. ^he trouble i^, ' 
however » that the same p*tfenthetieals occur with different auxiliaries in 
, what Coates (1983) claims are' harmonic (Wbinations. Thus, a(?cording 
to her, for example 1 think occurs with botl epistemic must and epis- 
^ toniic may/might and so do 1. s uppose and I^mean; Since the epistemic 
must conveys the opoakor's confidence, in the truth of the expressed 
proposition and may expresses the speaker's lack of eonndence (cf. ^ 
Coates f983), the ability to occur with both makes it difficult ty Judge 
the degree of modality of a parenthetical. Co-oocurreiice with modajs 
does; not differentiate between different paronthetl(?als either since Uiey 
are able to J)-oeeur with tlie' same veiefis' They ^diffo,r in this respect 
from the modhl advMibials, sueli «« Corliajm and certainly whict> do ftot 
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occur in harmonic combinations with both may and must . Thus, Perhaps 
ho must 1)6 at home by now is not a harmonic ^ combination nor is €er~ 
tainly he jpay be at home by now . The similarity in nhe eo-occurronce 
with modals suggests that there, is no cUffer^nce In th§ degree of mo- 
dality between the various parent heticals, a view which is also sup- 
ported by the fact that, as pointed out above, many of them are trans- 
lated Into Finnish In the same way. 

Q All^ English parentheticals of the first ^rson subject + verb 
pattern do not fit into the translational pattern described abf>ve nor can 
they be said to denote modality, ie. the spe^kei^^B attitude to the truth , 
value of the proposition. Thus, for example, I_krioj[, I meaU t - 1 wonder 
cannot be said to denote the speaker's certailM^ or uncertainty of the 
expressed proposition in the following examples: 

It*s all a great strain on you 1 know , Tim, but ... 
Qn han tAmA kaikki tietysti kovin raskasta teille Tim* mutta .. 

A 

Does anyone know - 1 mean , does a doctor know.- when a 
man has high bipod pressure Just by looking at him^? 
VoidaankoMietttA - tarkoitan tietAAk6 lAAkAH, mUloin ... 

Does anything ever happen here, I wonder ? 
Tapahtuukohan tAAllA koskaan jjj^tAAn? 

Where ia Mrs. Dyson, 1 wonder ? , 

* ♦ 
MissA hAn rouva Dyson mahtaa ollii? 

4 

Of these three parentheticals I ^know denotes the speaker's concession 
to tl^e addressee, a kind of an agreement, with the addressee's supposed, 
Ifv not expressed, opinion. This Is olearly thu meaning of tts Finnish 
translation as well, both of tietysti ('naturally') 'and the particle -han, 
one of whose basic meaninfts ^ concession (Hskuline'n 1976). I mean , 
denotes that an,oorroction of previous information or' an addition to It is 
Intended. This is the only case in which *a natural translation into 
Finnish Is alsb a parenthetical clause tTkoitan . Other poastble trnnB- 
lat Ions would bo toisln ^anoen ('In other words') and perHAPB nimlttftln 
('namely'). 

1 wondi&r Sflems to occur with questions and cannot therefore have 
anything to do with the speaker's commitment to the truth value of the 
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proposition. What It can bo said to denote, In the above examploB at 
leost. l8 doubt or suggestion that , the answer to the question (expressed" 
win be negative or that the question Is a rhetorical one. The flnnlsh 
ecjulvalont Is the particle -han/hfln > or the modal verb maht^» or both 
In a harmonic combination. This Is* In keeping wltli what Hakullnon 
(1976) says about the basic meanings of -han/han namely thtit It can 
occur In a polite,* modest question for which an answer Is" often even 
not expected. 

There are fther ,parcntK«tlcal8 like the tliree discussed ' above for 
which no general meaning can bo given but which hAve to be treated 
separately, eg. I hear , which naturally denotes the fact that the speak- 
er lias heard the proposition from others. The nnnish translation 
kuulcmma expresses the same: . ^ 

He 18, I hear, ill In bed. 

Hfth on kuulomma vuotepnomana. 

• The foregoing attempt at a semantic analysis of the English paren- 
thetlcals and tlielr Finnish equivalents reveals at least the following 
points: 

(1) Among the parenthetlcals there Is a group whloh tan be said 

to express modaljty and could therefore be said to Tunctlon like modal* 

auxlllQrtes or sentence advorblals. Between the members of this group 

•there are hardly any meaning differences, In spite of the Individual 

meanings of the Verbs occurring in them. This is alao seen in the fact 

that they are translated into Finnish with the same .sentence advcrblals 

i ' ♦ ■ 

often formed on the basis of verbs corresponding in meaning to the 

English on6s, Ic. denoting bellefj^ assumption and the like. 

(2) The same gro.up pf parenthetlcals can^, however, he used In a 
different way in declarative sentences which function as questions, and 
In these the parenthetlcals can be described as asking for the confir- 
mation of the addressee thj|, proposition. In this cajjp they are also 
translated into Finnish slightly differently > normally with the adverbs 
yarmaan and kal, 

(3) In addition to the above mentioned clearly distinguishable 
group there are other parenthetlcals whose meanings cannot be 'lumped^ 
together but have to be* treated soparntely. These cannot be described 
as "part of the modrtlity of the sentence, at least not as Nearly as the 

'|*roviou« group. In sonte cases. their meanings seem to derive directly 
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from the meiinings of the verbs occyrring in them (eg. 
is not Always the case as is seerTTltr-eiintmpl^^ that 
seems to denote concession on the part of the speaker. These facts 
also seen in the Finnish translations of these parentheticals. 

(4) A general point which emerges from the attempt to analyse the 
meanings of the Engllijh parenthetical clauses and their Finnish eqtiiva- 
lents is that any discussion of tH«ir meanings necessarily leads to a 
consideration of their functions.' This is due to their meanings not. 
being genially derivable from the verbs occurring in them although the 
meanings of the verbs [seem to h^ve some effect on how they are used. ^ 
thus, the parenthetic^s clearly form an area where the borderline 
between semantics and pragmatics - if indeed there is any - entirely 
disappears. 

Within the pragmatic approach the parenthetical clauses have not 
been treated as a group but relTerences have been made to them in 
different contexts, 1©. they have been mentioned as examples of diffe- 
rent types of pragmatic phenomena. The extreme view, of some parenthet- 
ical cliEiuses presented within pragmatics for example by Bdmondson 
(1981) is their Inclusion in what he calls 'fumbWs', which 'function to 
plug speaking-turn-internal gaps, ie. they are used by a speaker (iii 
part) in order to gain time* (Edmondson 19gl:153). Thus, I mean can 
be described Ibis the most frequently occurring fumble of the Uet-mo- 
explain type\ a speaker-oriented fumble which cdmmunicates the fact 
'that the speaker is 'trying to communicate*. Ypta know and you see 
^belong to 'cajolers' and are hearer-oriented furhblee, which appeal for 
understanding. If for example I mean .is seen $s a pure fumble. Us 
Finnish counterpart would not be the literal translation tarkolton, as 
was suggested above, but a pure fumble like nlinku (a colloquial form 
Blla kuin » 'as it were*). Whether the otherr parentheticals could be 
seen as mere fumbles is not sure; at leAst Bdmondfton does not mention 
them. Moreover* he does not give a full account of even the fumbles 
that he describes as fixed formulae, which 'constitute in ^Ifllmselves 
neither interactional nor tllocutlonary acts, but arc used In the per- 
formance of lllocutionary acts* (Bdmondson 1981:153). » 

Another way of considering the pragmatic fikiction of paranthetieal ^ 
clauses i« seeing them lis belonging to hedged. As he.dges. they could 
cither modify the lllocutionary force of a speech-act or soften the 
assumptions about (io^iperatlon (Orloe^s Maxims of Quantity, Quality, 
Itelovance and Manner), as suggested by Browh and LeVlnaon (1978). 
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According to them, 'ordinary communicative intentions arc often poten-^ 
' ti«l throats to cooperative interaction'^ When performing speech-acts we 
make assumptions ihdi might threnton the addressee's face and thua it 
becomes necessary tx) hedge these assumptions, for example the assump- 
tion we make when promising something that the addressee wants to be 
.done. Brown and Le Vinson also claim that conversational principles are 
•the source of strong background nssumptions about cooperation, infor- 
mativendss, truthfulness, relevance, and clarity' and ithey',. too. have 
aomotimos to be softqned so that they do not thi-eaten the face of the 
addressee. ^ 

The hedges on the illocutionary for6e can be^divided into sti^ength- 
^ eiiers (emphatic hedges) and .weakeners (those that soften or tonta- 
tivize) although both -^indicate something about the speaker's commitment 
toward what he is saying,, and in so doing « modify the illocutionary 
force\ The parenfheticals that are ubfed in 'this function are those that 
contain a verb of thinking or believing (eg. 1 guess , I think , I su p- 
^ poae ) and are all weakeners. The definition offered by Brown and 
Levinson for hedges iA almost t^o same as is normally given for modality 
(eg. by Lyons 1977), which would seem to indicate that hedges and 
subjective epistemic modality are one and the same thing and the diffe- 
rent names are only indications of "a different approach to the same 
phenomenon. The connection between modality and hedges is also seen 
in Frase^(^j:i975) article. Hedged^ Performatives , by' which he mean^ 
performative sentences containing a modal or semimodal (eg. I miyt 
advise you to remain quiet , I might suggest that you ask again ). 

When the English parentheticals are used tb weaken the illocu- 
tionary force of the "U^fi^HRe, their Finnish equivalents are adverbs *of 



the typo of, luultavaati , jQ^, kal Cperhaps*) or a modal verb like 
taitaa rather tjian the more literal translatfens like kasi^tMHseni , 
yminftrtitftkseni : 

^ John went out, I suppose. • ^ 

\ Juasi mcni kal ulos/ Juasi taisi mennft ulos. 

BWt ho topk some stuff for It, I believe. 

Mut<n httn kfiyttl luuItwvasti/kBl Joitnkln Ittukkeltfl. . 

^iuttVhtt^talgl k«ytttt« Joitakln IMkkoltii. 
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Th.Q hedges onfthe Grlcoton Maxims 'omphasiztf that the cooperative 
condition Is rlict, 0r serve to notice that It may not have been mot, or 
question whether tt has been mot' (Brown and Levinson »78:169). 
Thus, hedges on the Maxlip of Quality ttuggest that the speaker does 
not take 'full responsibility for the truth of the utterance'; hedges on 
the Maxim of Quantity suggest that the speaker does not give a's much 
or us precise Information as Is expected; hedges on the Relevance 
Maxim denote a change in t'he topic and 'perhaps apologise for it'; and 
finally hedges an the Maxim of Manner comment on the manner In which ^ 
a proposition Is. expressed. 

''When considered In the light of the Qricean Maxims, most of the 
parenthetical claUses considered above would seem to fall into the group 
of hedges on the Waxim of Quality, lo. they could be seen as sug- 
gesting that the speaker Is not taking full responsibility of the. truth of 
the utterance. Again, these are the group of parerithetlcals which 
contain a verb of thinking or believing; their pragmatlc^qulvalenta In 
Finnish would again be adverbs like varmaan / Kai, or a modal verb like 
taitaH , rather than the more literal translations like kfesltt M Ksenl , 
tietMkseni . eto. which are too strong td be mere hedges. Thus, for 
example I expect In the following example can be considered a hedge on 
the trilth value of the utterance. Its Flfiniah equivfilent could be 

' either varmaan or taitaja : 

' _ • • 

Hotel food Isn't quite what you're used to at fcome. I expectt 

Hotellln ruoka on alukai varmaan alka outoa? 

Hotellln ruoka taitaa olla vAhftn outoa kotlruokaan verrattuna? 

The other parenlhetlcals ape harder to place among the hedges, ^1 
mean could be included in the hedges on either the Maxim of Quantity 
or the Maxim of Manner since it seems to signal that pi*eviou8 Informal 
tlon was not precise enough or npt aitogethi^r correct and that more 
precise or more correct information is to follow, as in. the following: 

Had she been dead long? When Mrs. Kendal found her, I 

. mean? . ' , 

^ Oliko tytt6 ollut kauVn kuoHeona? TarkglUn, kun rouva^ 
Kendal I6ysl htoet? t 
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^ The function of I wonder as a . hedge is difficult to descrtbe. It is 
added to question!^ and cannot thus say anything about the speaker's 
commitment to the truth' vahie of Ihe utterance. Perhaps it could be 
UcscriboVr 'as a hedge on the Maxim of Manner, becaqaeMt auggtjsts that 
the questfcin need not be taken as a real question. 

As for you know and you see , Brown and Levlnson ^978) include 
them In the hedges on the rtaxim of Quantity ( you know ) and Manner 
(jTou see). However, it sc<jms ^ difficult to see' thorn that way, if. we 
consider them for nxample in the following contexts;. 

r 

' , Tve never 1>een to the West Indies before, you know 

She thought it better to leave hor time to recover. 
MtMl be air right, you knowS she said gently. 

l/ion't knpw if -I really believed hitn or not at the time. 
But then, you see. the next day he died. 

Their pragmatic function is muctJ^bottcr described by calling them pleas 
to the addressee for cooperation, whieh is the definition "iSt the basic 
function of v ou know given, bv Ostman (1981)^ It is obvious, Ostman 
(1981:18) sajs, that ' you know plays a very central part in ensuing 
cooperative /nteraotion in a conversation'. This docs not, however, 
ckplaln its /unction fully, for it also qualifies the accompanying propo- 
sition in some way. A proof of this, says Ostman (1981:18), is the fact 
that it cannot be added to sentences with no prepositional content, le. 
those that are instances of 'phatic communion' like How <jo you do . 

Although' we can describe the basic function of, for example, you 
know as an appeal to the addressoc for cooperation ^ there is need for 
distinguishing subfunctions under this very general- description. In the 
following context, for examplb, you know QQuld .be said to correct the 
views hf the addressee) something in the speaker's intentions has been 
misunderstood by the. addrosaec and he/she wants to correct the 
misundGrstanding; ^ 

rj ' ' 

1% I am your father you know, 

MinAhJn olcfn sinun Islisi/Olenhan mlnii sinun Isfiai. • 



Did. he want to lonVc you? Bvelyn shook* her head. We've got 
two children, you know, she said. ' 
Halusiko hAn jttttftft sinut? Evelyn ppdisti ptt6t&iin. Meiil&hAn 
op kaKsi, lasta, htin sanoi.. " 

As the above examples show, Vhe Finnish equivalent could in these 
cases be the sufflx -han/hftn , v*iich is n6t. possible in cases in which, 
you kno w signals a further explanf^tion to what has been said before, 
ap In the following: " , 

■1 . ♦ 

• She said there were all sorts of things on the bathroom shelf. 
* You know,. tooth powder, aspirin and after^shave 
H&n sanoi, ettft kylpyhuoneesfia oil kaikenlaista tavaraa. 
. Nimittftin/kuten hammastahnaa, aspiriinia ... 

♦ We all have one great 'competitor, said Dr. Graham. Nature. 
V you know . 

MeMlii kaikillV* on er&s suuri kilpallija, tohtori Graham .sanoi. 
Luonto nimitt&ln . 

The Finnish equivalent here ia. an adverbial' sigtialling ^ following ex- 
planation, witi) the mearilng 'namely'. Dfte^clause kuten ti€dftt could also 
bo ua^ed as an equivalent in Finnish in cases in which j^oujmoj^. signals 
aaaumptlon of pTrevious knowledge on the ^part of tlie addriessee and 
could also in Englll>i be descrlhod^as meaning 'as you Hnow*'(cf. Dstmsn 
19*1:22): O 

A Oft\y^s. "I&ut perhaps he forgot no take his pills, ll^ took too 
mai^jM^them. Like insulin, you know. ^ 
Niln. trfNohk^hftn UViohti ottaa plllorinsi tai ottl llisn tnonta. 

. Sama ]uttu\uin insuUinin suhtiwjri. kuten tiedAtte , 

You* know, in the torn d<ff'y ou knowT . ciin occur also. in questions 
as a dowrt-toher; Mlttwoch's (1979), explanatton is that it sigwalaj that 
the apoaker foela tha{ he/she does not havtf'the i^ght to expect, the 
listener to know the i^nswer. She &stinguishes it frooi^the meaning of 
do you th)hk jiseil sifi^Jarly, for which she "Ylvos the meaning tWit the 
listener Is not /xpectech to J|iave definite knowle^g*. oijly^ an opinion. In 
both cMes, howevtr, the Finnish equivalent is th< suffix -han/h>n : 



Is he going do you know? 
* • . . " . * 

Whiipo ifl he going do you know? 

•I ' 

♦ 

IB' he going do you think? ^ <^ 

Where in he going do you think? 

Both ar^lpfanslated into Finnish In the same way: 

Onkohon httn lfthd6BBtt? 
. MinnekAhttn hAn on ItihddHsA? 

>mtwoch (1979:411) also points out that 'question parenthetlcals affect 
only the preparatory condition of the preceding speech act whereas 
statement par«nthetiqals (?an affect the ' essential condition'. This she 
sees as an explanation for the greater restrictiolis on the verbs that 
can occur in these parontheticals and for their- relative infrequ^ncy If 
. compared to the statement parenthetlcals. 

• Like you know , you see can be described as «n appeal t# the 
addressee for undpratanding. Brown and Levinson (1978) include it in 
the hedges on the Maxim of Manner* which it can be said to be Irv the 
s^nse that It signals that a further eiiplanation or specification Is ta 
follow. ThlB^^s seen very clearly in its Finnish equivalents, which are 
adverbs like nfthkM& s/ kataokaas (literally ImpeAtlvc forms meaning *sfe«' 
or Mook' with the partlqio attached to them) or nimittftl n ('namely'). ' 
The function of you s^ comes In other words very olOBe to that' of I 
mean. Consider the, following examples: • ' 
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No, it's not like that at all. HecauBe you see , at. tHl end of 
the time it's not as though I'd Just doled off. 
Kl se niln ole, ai ollenkaan* Nlmlttftin kun hefAin ol minuata 
tunnu yhtlAn sUtA, etti ollaln torkahtanut* 

^ Payment fbr being dlscreM isn't thought of aA blaokmalL You 

. see, sonw) of th^ people who stay^ hero are thd rich playboy 
lot. 

illpnotuntaiauudeata maksanilata el pldetA Vii^«tyksoni, 
^ N^iklAa jotk^t aotakkaamme oval likaata pHtyboyjinikkoQ. 



Tho foVogolng diHcuaaion ahowH that the Kngllah purenthoticalb of 
tha. I bcliuve.ond you Know typo ore Items which huve to bo analysed 

s ^ * 

pragmatically » Their syntactic analysis reveals only their being loosely 
attached to the sentence In which they occur, and the^r semantic anal- 
ysis necessarily leads to a consideration of their functions. Many o( tho 
Ist person subject + verb parenthetlculs can be sa|jcl to belong to ox- 
preasloMti of moda^lty and as such can also bo soon functioning as 
hedges - oft the illoolitlpuary ' force of tho utterance or as hedges on the 
Mnxlm of Quality. Their Finnish translations show that for this group It 
Ib not significant which verb Is used since tho Finnlsl^ equivalents do 
not vary according to the verb In tho original. There aro> however, 
other. Ist person + verb parenthetlcals In which the verb seems to 
matter. Fpr these the Finnish oquivalents#rre different In each case. 
Those, too, can be described as hedgea, but as hedges On, the MaXlm of 
Mnjrmer, not oT Quality ♦ and thus they are not part of the modality of 
tho utterance. 

The parenthetlcajft with a seconcf person subject ( you kno w, you 
see) could also be described as hedges on the Maxim of Manner, If this 
is understood very loosely. But more cjcariy they a/e appeals to the. 
addresHOe for cooperation. However, when looKed at more closely, they 
turn out to haVe li variety of functions, which Is reflected In the 
variety of their Hnnlsh equivalents. 

a general conclusion It can be said that the Finnish equivalents 
of tho English paronthptlcals are clear Indications of the diverse func- 
tions which the parenth6tlcalft can have. The Finnish equivalents vary 
frOM llterhl clausal translations and Infinitival constructlbnft reflecting 
the meaning of \he English expression to the particle -han/h&n , for 
which It Is Impossible tn give any clear meaning, and more fillers or 
fumbles like nllnku o.rnota. The answer to the. problem of tho Interpret 
tatlgn 'of the English parenthetlcals seims to be then that they are 
anything between a clause^wlth a clear prepositional moaning {ind a mere 
fumble used by the speaker to gain time. 
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The domonstrativo pronouns, thlH und that in English and thoir 
Finnish countorparts tiimii and tuo. belong to deictic expressions, which 
sirve to* connect what the speaker is saying to his centre of orjonta- 
tion. This in turn can be deacribed as being constituted by ^bi^ 
person, his position in space and time, his consciousness and his 
omotioiiB' (Uauh 1981:13). The task of the demonstrative pironouns is to 
*point' to objects in the real world: this and tftmft ^oint* to something 
that is close to the speaker, that and tv»o to objects further away from 
^the speaker, io. there is a proximal Vs< distal opposition between the 
two pronouns. In both languages* .h6wever,' the pronouns have other 
uses in addition tp the purely deictic, pointing* one! Although it has 
been claimed (eg. Lakoff 1974) that the same principle that governs 
their spatial deictic use, ie. the proximal vs. distal opposition, should 
also be able it explain their other uses, it is In many cases difficult to 
floe how this could be possible. There are for example cases in which 
there is no this-that opposition in Kn^lish, ie. contexts in which only 
one of them can occur, and other cases in which both can occur with 
hardly any difference between thoilY. The same true alyp of the 
Finnish pronouns. Altogether, the rules that govern their use in both 
languages seem to be so complex that this article will only " discuss some 
particularly interesting points and try to bring out some of the diffe- 
rences between the two languages. 

Traditi6nally , two major functions have been cttstingulsNed for the 
demonstrative pronouna; deictic and anaphoric. The difference between 
the two is in Lyons^s (1977) t<^rms that deixis puts entities into the 
universe- of discourse so that they can be referred to, whereas anaphora 
* presupposes the existence of the referent in the universe of discourse. 
In anaphoric fuse the pronoun has an antecedent in the preceding' text 
and refers to what its antecedent refers to, which, according to Lyons 
^1977:600)* makes it possible to relate anaphora and deixin. The link 
between the two can be seen, in 'textual* deixis,. which moans that 
dtimonHtrativc pronouns as well as other deictic expresBions can refer to 
A linguistic entities in the context of the utterance without being co- 
referential with it, ie. .not referring to the same entities in the outside 
world. An example of this la the second that in the following exchange: 

A. That^a a rhinoceros. 

H. How do you spell that? ii 
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The soc^ond that VuforB to thu word rhiiiocoroH but not to tho animal. 
This *puro textual doixiH\ as Lyoim calls it»*iH oftqn confused with 
anaphora thouy:h it is clearly different from it, llowOvor. the cases- 
which are really botwcon doixia and anaphora are thoBo in which the 
domonstrativo docs not ref<*r to the text-sentence nor to the rofOrent of 
any part of It but to a whole procedinjf propowition or to a speech-act 
performed previously. This 'impure textual dcixis' octrurs according to • 
Lyons (1977) for example in the fpllowinK exciiango: 

A: Pve never seen him. 
H. Thjjt's a lie. 

two major usub of the demoijat rative pronouns* deixis and anaphora, 
arJ^hus link(Hi throu^th a third one. le. textual deixis (whether »puro» 
or Mmpure*). 

It sremiB to be j^enerally accepted that the deictic use of the 
demon«trative pronounH iB the basic one and the other u«os are, as it' 
were, derived from it. It is ^(enerally further assumed (eg. byons 1977) 
that, within deixis. Bpatial deixis in tho most basic notion and other, 
types, ic, temporal deixirf"1ns well as textual doixis and anaphora, are 
related to it. To quote Lyons (1977:668): Mt is the notion of relative 
proximity in the co-text to tho moment of utterance that connects 
anftphorn and textiral deixis with temporal referenac and it is the more 
gcneriil principle of localization that relates temporal reference,^ in many 
languages at least, to the more basic notion of spatial deixis' < To these 
bakoff (1974) adds emotional deixis. whicjh should also follow tho prin- • 
ciples of thb deictic use of \\w pronouns. As mentioned above, the 
decisive fact6r in tho deictic use of the pronouns in the principle o.f 
proximity, ie. the difference between this and that, tdmd and tuo is one 
between proximal and distaP - or non-pr^oximal as Lyons prefers to call 
lt> and this distinotion shoidd then underlie their other xiHOf^ os well. 
Jleeing it as underlyli^g for example the* anaphoric use of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns is in some case* very difficult, as Lyons (l<)77) also 
admits. Some of these difficulties wtit come out In the fojlowlng discus- • 
sion. 

In Finnish, tho situation is further complicated by ^ui fitct that 
Dw demonstrative pronouns include a lldrd member so, whioli ficcording 
to, some grafnmarlans (eg. {$9tftlili 1051) has tt weaker demonstrative | 
moaning ^han tlimfl and tuo. Other grammarians (eg. Hlro 19M' and : 



Ponttilli 1063) 800 ahb as belpnglng to both personal and. dj&monstrative 
pronouns, although kooping tho two functions apart sooms to be virtu- 
ally » imposslb If. Penttilft (1963:510) for example says that if the 
roforence material is not o)ear, so cart bo regarded as f personal 
pronoun, but the* concept of 'clearness of reference material^ itself is 
very vague. There is no .doubt, however, that se is also used deictic- 
ally as in the follolring example: 

Min^ otan tAmttn, ota sintt so ja JtttotMAn tuo PirJoUo. 

(1*11 take t)iis, yoii take it and we'll leave that for Pirjo.) 

Hovi 80 is iplaced acceding to tho principle of proximity is ver/ diffi- 
cult to deterngrine. It haoT booh * sug^osted'^that se refers to something 
that |8 fu,rther away from the speoker than what is referred to by tuo. 
Ponttiltt (1963:510) adds that tuo .agfors to persons $nd things that can 
be pointed at whereas se refers to something that could be pointed at 
but need not be pointed, at beca.use attention is already directed io it in ^ 
one woy or another. But this explanation 'does not tUrify the position 
of 80 in view of the prikidple of proximity nor is it ;^ure that se i$ 
further away from tho speaker than tuo. There is no doubt, however* 
of tho fact that both se snd.tuo are . distal as compared with the* proxi- 
mal tim& and that se has to bo brought into a discussioft of the Finnish 
demonstratives. 

. In English the pronoun it, which is normally given as an equiva- 
lent for net is con8idere(i to be the neuter form of the third person 
singular jpersonal pronoun (eg. Quirk et al 1972), although historlcflly 
it ts related with thj|t . It is ttue that it Is not used deictttially like the 
Finnish |e, but in many other wayf U, resembles the demonstrative 
pronouns this * and that. Ai a matter of fact, tini^fi (1979) observes that 
It and that are both used in reference to the sarnie kinds ^ items, aild 
Lyons (l975i'77) points out that they are partly In complen^nilary dlatrl* 
bution and partly in free variation in particular ayntaotic' environments. 
Furthermore, llalllday and llaian (I9f6) are Of tK« oplnldin thM although 
it operates in the system of personal pronoi^s, it cfan pe explafhod as 
being the neutral or non-selective type of the nominal^ demonstrative. 
Indeed, as will be Illustrated below, desori^ng the cflfferenoe between 
.the uses of it ^nd that (n as difficult ps telling apart tuo and M^in 
'Finnish. All^thls ieems to indicate that it shoulc) be ihchlllid in a 
Alscurtslon of the use of the demonstrative pronouns In BngUsh, pirtlcu.*' 



larly if wu want to • compare thorn with nho Klmiisli dombnstr'ntlvos, \ 
among which bo oorrospondB ipurllj^ tj) that unci partly to It. as will .bo 
aeon buloiv. \ ' ^ ' ^ 

Iii^hat follows the purely <lolctlc .use of ttio domonstratlvofl will ^ 
not bo dl80uc«<Hl as such Dut the principles of prtDKlriJlty which' arc 
Buppoied to govern thlri use will ho the starting point for a discussion 
of tholr other uses. Particular attention will be "paid to the extent to 
which they aro explainable through th<) proximal vs. distal opposition. 
The . comparison, of the two languages will In some cases begin with the 
.Kni^llah pronouns. In othor^ the Finnish ones, the basic* aim boln^ to 
find out to what extent the twp systems correspond to each other. > 

^^^^^ iiliS. that have a function In yi^hich there Is no possibility 
for the (Proximal vs. distal opposition to occur, le. there aro^ contexts 
in which this , is used but that Is Impossible and vice versa contexts in 
which that occurs but not this. MacLaran (1980) oalls thofse uses of the' 
pronouns ^asymmotricaP. Thoy seem to be fu|^thest of all from an/ ^ 
connection with the deictic use of the pronouns. 

yhe asynimetrical use of this occurs. In contexts in which a new 

referent Is introduced Into the discourse. It can bo oven usod dis- 

course-lnltlally , often with t^io thcro la / there are const ructions t 
k . . . ' • 

' » * • ■•• 

Th^ro was this farmer ft^m Ballycaatle ... (MaoLaran 1980) 

* 

Therc^was' this travelling aalesman ... (Lakoff 1(7*4) . 

^t is notJtoorthy that this Is unstressed .here; if stressed, it implies 
ot)poaition with that, whic|§the introduc^y context does not anowT 
This 'prasentatloioal* this can be said to be used In place of the in(f(Qf- 
inito artiole h«re, to* the indoflnite article is ^normally used irr the 
presentational contexts, while the definite article would be impossible if 
the referent being introduced w#r© tbtally new: , 

•i Theno was a farmer from B^Dycastle and ... 

I thdte was the famefifffrom Ballycaatle and h9 
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The definite article la not • J^sslble replacement for the presehtatlonai'* 
thia in other contexta either, whleh la ahown by the following example 
given by Lakoff (1974): 



He kiaiied her with 



this unbelievable pa$aion* 
an 
the 



The fact that tho^ preseniatlonai thia cannot be replaced by the definite 
article proves that in thia function thia hae lOat a feature which la 
oaaential to ita deictic uae^ ie,i the feature -^definite. In ita deictic uae 
thia picKa put a {ipeciflc referent which la definite/ while in tho abova 
example the referent la apedfle but indefinite. Lakoff (1974) pointa out« 
that the preaentational thia ia limited to ooUoquial uae and would not 
occur in a formal context like the following: 

' f: - ■ ■ ■ 

There waatthis traditYbn in Ancient Greece \that the Trojana 
wero descended from Dardanu^ ... * 

and fiaaociatea the uae with vividnea^ ind a dealre to involve the 
addreaaee Jn w|at \i being aald* Therefore ahe indludea iV in her 
emotional deixia* Through the uae of thia the liferent comes oloa^ to 
the addreaaee and thua it la poaaible to see a connection with * the 
deictic uae of thia. 

The correapohding Finniah pronoun timi ia not Ua«d in a praaMta- 
tional funottont The Finniah tranalatlon of the following BngUah 
aentenoe ahowa that thia la treated «a a replacement t)f the indeflnite 
i^rtiole: / ^ ' ' 



At l^aat he aaid it waa given to hiqi by thia acquaintance who 
had told him the atory about a man i 
Alnkkln hln kertol taantenii aen eriUtI tuttavalta» }oka 



Since Fiitniah haa no artioleat tlther no article, or An Indeflnlfe pronoun 
(oria » ykal ) tranalatea thia In the albove caae/ If t*m<l wa» uaed in the 
Finniah aentence ( AinaHln hin kertol aaaneenaa hu tMtl,tuttav>lt»i 
loka >>> ); the ref#rant would not be Meflnlte but known and the 
follbv^lng reiaOve oliuae would reatriot Its amantng and oould not be 

• 63'-,.: ' 
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Interpreted os extra information as the relative clause in the original 

^BnifUah sentence can be^ Similarly ; tAmft woyld make the, roVorent kr^own 

In the following context; v ' 

I was driving quite happily and then suddenly there was this 
funny rattle under the hood ' , . 

Ajoin ihan rauhalUsena ja sitton yhtiikkift alkoi kuulua (ttttil) 
kummallista rahinoa konepellin alta 

It must be concluded therefore that the Finnish pronoun tttmtt cannot 
lose its feature +deflnite, whi^h Is posslblo in the case 'of the corre-^ 
^pondjlng English pronoun. ' . / * 

The asymmetrical use of th at occurs before a restrictive modifier* 
usually a rostrlQtlvo relative Olause. There is no oppolaition^ with this, 

io. this is not possible in these contexts: * 

\ • • * ■ . / 



Only attempt 



thbse questions for which- you knpw the answer, 
those ^ 



ERIC ' • r^4 
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. Here the altornati>^o is the definite, article: Only attempt the queBtions 
for which you know the answer . According to MacLaran (1980), that in^v 
this restrictive use can' occur dlscoursfji-lnitlally without roferenee to 
context but the relative clause is vital to the ostablishment of refer- 
ence. As a result the restrictive^ that ia definite but not speciilc unlike 
its deictic use, which Is both definite and speQlflo. The Finnish tuo 
cannot occur in th<f cOrrespohding contexts, which have* either no 
determiner or se/ne : . * ^ 

" »■ ... ■ . * . 

Yrlttt vastata vtoln (nlihin) kysymykslin, Joihln lledit 

vastauksen. 

Tuo thus tsannot lose Its feature ^Bpeoiflc. If tuo'/huo occurred in the ' 
above context. It would i*ofor to specific q^Htions and th6 ^towing 
y relative clauiie would not be restrictive. / \ 

Another function in which It Is difficult to liec the basic deictic 
opposlilon between jMhjs atid that is the 'egiotlonal delxl8\ even though 
Ukoff (lelrS.aSS) for example claims that V^lbre la a clear Hngvl|tld link 
between emotlonsl and jHpatlal cioseness and distance', which Is seen In 
the emotloiial use of this and th|t. Yet, according to her •nalysls* both 
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pronount can establish emotional closeness between the speaker and^^e 
listener. Th6 emotional use of this creates vividness through the idon of 
closeness. As Was mentioned above, Lakoff includes the presentational 
this in her emotior^ use of this. In addition, Lakoff counts emo- 
tional uses of this cases in which the speaker refers to something or 
somebody Already montione|l bqt outside the discourse proper*. 'The 
speaker's use of this links i^is present thoughts .to the* previous mention^ 
of thei relevant itent' (Lakoff 1974:347). Lakoff further suggests that its 
most niatural use is with proper names which the speaker expects to' be 
familiar to the listener, as in the following: . \ . 

' I see there's going to be peace in the mideast. This Henry 

kissinger is really something. 

This use differs from the normal discourse deixis in that the relation- 
ship to t|e familiar referent can be only inferential, ie, the above 
example does not impl^ that Henry Kissinger has been mentioned before.' 

IX is noteworthy that\also the pronoun that can be used to create 
closeness although in its deictic use it is a distance marker. According 
to Fillmore (1971), that creates a kind of '<?amarAderie» or 'solidarity' 
when- for example a garage mechanic says to the car owner: Thaf^left 
front tire is pretty worn or it shows sympathy when a doctor says ^Ppj 
patient How is that knee? According to Lakoff (1975:351), «n indicstic|nV, 
that s0me notion of Ulimaraderie is involved here Is thiat 'when \ dlt^ec^ 
tion is sincere and given out of real desire to help, that may be used; 
othe/wiae not': Soak that toe twice s ^aytj) | is allrtght, but Shut that 
mouth! is not. In this case that is A substitute for the possessive 
pronoun your , T|ie difference between your and thft 1b that by using 
the former the speaker pu\B himself out of the pteture but by using the 
iQtter he implies that there is toQie kind pf/relatlonship, even one of 
distance, between himself affid the addressee (Lakoff 1975:2152). Thus, 
through the use of that an emotional link Is ^stabllshed between the 
speaker and the addressee* |Kxplaittl4ions of this kind have to remain oa 
mere speculations. What Is certain hpwever Is that this oould not 
produce the same effect in the above cases, for example How Is this 
knee? or This left frpnt tire Is ^getty worn would Include a Jtlelotlc 
reference^ 

In iNnnish, It fAems that tAmi £nd tuo are not us^d emotionally In 
the way their English counterparts are uaed; instead a# seems to . have 



tills functiot), least it is the most naturnl equivalent for both this 
snd that in thA above examples: ^ ■ 

" 1 ' ^ L 

* LAhi-itttttn nftyttttA tulevan rauha. On se Henry Kissingei" vaan 

o aikamoinon / > • 

■ • * - • . «' 

- . Kuinkas «e polvi Jakselee? ^ 

.It can even be used with a proper ttame in direct addresi to create 
^solidarity' or eypross 'fondness'* as in the following; 

TietftAk6s so ^aija mikA lintu tuo on? • 

TtimA and tuo in the ©motional tiso would be too !pointing\ for example 
MitenkAs tuo polvi jaksaa? would bring into mind a contrast with the 
other kner.» ie. .'thnt knee, not the other om\ As pointed out above, 
se is weaker in its d^fJufTc Ineanihg than tflmft or tuo and apparently for 
t his reason it can be more easily used 'emotionally'. Sjg could perhaps 
be^ compared here with the intt5i»me(yate demonstrative that occurs in 
llnahy languages and which can be described as meaning 'that near you, 
that of yours' (Lakoff 1975, Rauh 19^). 

The pointing quality of the Finnish tuo comes out also in its 
discourse use (this term comprltts the uses which Lyons calls textual 
and anaphoric) . If reference is made t^ a preceding , proposition as a 
whole, tuo is , normally used only when the proposition referred to 
occurs in the ofher Interlocutor's turn: t 

A* Joka tapauksessa Mn kutsui teidAt kotilnsa. TiAllA 

kaupungissa )a my6s maaseudulla. 
B. MlKsei. Kyllft tuo tOtta on. ' . 

(A. In any oase he invited Jrou to his home, ff ere tl town 

and als<^ in the country. 
D. Yes, I siipppse that's trui^.) * ^ . 

A. BivAt kalkki ole yhtA onnellisessa asemassa kuln to. 

B, Tuo on totta, 

(A* Not averybody is as^.tucky as you/ • 
. % That is true*) ^ ' % 




(J ^ 

In other casoa in which English ha| that referring to f. previous propo- 
sition Finnish prefers se, as in ttSK^ following contexts: 

It had lo6ked like a faceless apparition.- But that was because 
the face was 6lack«., ^ 
' "Olento oU todella niyttftnyt kasvottomalta aaveeltat mutta se 
Johtut siiti, ettA kaavot olivat mustat\ 

In English that rather thah U is used in nsferefices to a pirej^^ding 
proposition. This is supported by the findings by Unde (1979:344), 
who ^ays that *in all of the inatances of reference to a preceding state- 
ment taken as a stateiAent, the- reference is accomplished with that 
rather than it or any othir form*. However, also this and tftmt ^seem to 
be possible in references to previous propositions, as can be s^en in^* 
the following: 

» Old ladles were given to a great deal 'of rambling 
conversation, Feople were bored by this , but 
Varatuomarl Elo oli ^(auppaneuvoksen suurlen aslolden 
jurlsti ... Mutta timi ei vieli Hittlnyt, 

Whether there is any difference between this and that in English and 
t&m& and se in Finnish in these references to propositions is difficult to 
tell. In the above example's they would seem to be in free variation, 
unless the 'emotional' differences mentioned> at>oVe can be used as 
explatia/ions, ie. this suggests emotional closeness and that distance, 
• According to Halliday and Hasan" '(19^9?^), this works partly in dia- 
logue: ^^\ dialogue there is some tendency for this to refer to some^ 
thing the speaker has said himself and that to refer ^ w^at the inter- 
locutor has said/ But otherwi$e the proximity principle does not have 
much ^ffeQt, unless it is of the emotional type. The only dear dlffe^ 
rence is that in forward reference (cataphora) only this is possible and 
not that : - . 

And ru tell you this in plain Bible terms, the guilt that 
weighs on you is the guilt of adultery* 



The BdiAQ appUea to Plnniahj io. tftyft is usod tn" catttphoHc reference: 

' Meid)kn Idhtdkofitomme qn , tAmt ; M^ailmasda on *liikaa. 
. ^ epttvarmuutta }a pessimismii^. <llaku||^on 4' Karls^on 19794/ 

It seems that allBo it' could be used in cataphoric reference but not the 
Finnish se, as is sefen in the foljowing English example and its Finnish 
translation: 

I hate suggesting it - but don't you thirjk perhaps she ought 
to see a doctor? 

Minusto on vastenmioliatii ehdottaa ttttft - mutta etkd ole sittt 
mieltii, ottA httnen pitAisi kAydtt 4d|lk^Hs9ti? . 

/ • 

* The patna difficulty of telling tbo difference between this and that 
concerns the real anaphoric use of the prono.uns, io. the cases in which 
there is* nn antecedent in the preceding text atiii the pronoun is corefefr^ 
ential with it. Nq principle of pHximity, unless it is of the emotional 
«kind, can explain, why this is used in the first one of the following 
exartiplcs and that in the second one: 

He «skod for his brown raincoat. He insisted that this' was 
bis usual coat ^during the cold winder months. , 

* ■ ^ . ■ 

* A. I hear you dislike his latest* novel. , 

B. I read his first novel. That wa$ very boring, too. • 



Se is again the most natural translation in Finnish, tftmft and tuo would 
both bp too emphatically pointing: 

HAi^ pyysi ruskean sitdetakkinsa. Httn vAittt/ ettA se 6U hln^n 
I tavallinton takkihsa kyUninIk talvikuukausin^. /. ^ 

" . - . , . ^ -^^ 

A. Kuulin, ettH sinft et pidA hlnen ViimeisimmAstM romaaniB- 
I ♦ taan. . * 

B. Luin hAnen ^immMsen romaaninsa. Sokin oH tylsA. < 

tti Bngllsh» too, It colhpllcates the picture of the anaphoric use becttuse 
It aeemit to b« an alternative for thAt« Thert ar^ some ioaaas» Jliowevor, 
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v/ , i ^ , . 

In which that is needed 4o bring out a contrast, In. which It would" not 
be emphatic enough:^ as, in the foUovAng: » • % * ^ 

' . ' - ■ • * ' /. ' • ' 

^ . / . A.^ .^v^h^l^d t^ld Vpu a tf^ory about a Kind of Lucreiia Dorgia. • 
0.; B. So he did. Dul^ thtft*was*qMite a different kind of story* 

^ In^finnith, tuo wcyuld not be'^possible in the corresponding context »^ 
apparenU5^ because of Its too jpointing character: * » 

\ r » . , . • 

A. ... hUn oli kertonut sinVUe jutun eHUnlaisesta Lucresia 
• ' DorgiastA; ■ 
D. Nijn h&n tekl. Mutta se ( tuo) oli kokonaan toisehlalnen. 

* It is noteworthy that» in cases in which there are several subsequent ' 
" r^jferonces to the same item, that is used In the first instance and it in 
tha others: . ' 



} • A. Oh! We're all worried. 

" . . .■ f- 

^ B* Yoti too^Qecause of Major Pnlgrave^s death? Tve loft off 

worrying about that . People seem: to have forgotten It, 
tak^it in their stride. • , • 

f ■ " 

The aame prtticiple seems to apply even when reference is made to a 

preceding proposition, ie. that occurs in the first inj^anoe and It in the 

•oubsequaht dfiea: 



. . ■ • 

, ''r**' But thdse things aren't hereditary. /Bverybody knows that 

no^wAdays. It's an exploded idea. 

*« • ■ .» • 

' Pinnish uses se .in«both taaast 

Mutta nUmA s^ikat eivit perlydy. Jokainen tietiA sen ny^ylin. 
^ / • ^ vanhentunut Kialtys* 

Linde (1979) uses the notion of focus of fttention in el^latning the - 
; ^fferende between tha| and it and ooncludei that there la *a strong 

preference for that if reference ifc made to items which are, out df the 
• focus of attention and fbr it i( reference is to items withlh the fooua oi^ 

attemk)tl^ (sard (1975) refers to a jrindlar phenomenon |ut dea<)i4bea tt 



«8 that moving the point of reference a^ci it being preferred for already 
mentioTM^d it^ma, which ^difference ia Been in the following sentences: 

• Firm oquaro 19 and then cube it. 

■ o • 

* * :'. ■ ■ ' , ' * 

is ^an ir^struction to perform bolh the squaring and cubing operations 
on th^ number 19* whereas . 

First squarjo 19 m\ii then cube that. 



^tells us to cube the square, Which^has not boon explicit lyi mentioned 
but ha^ come to attention as the result of ttie first operation.* This 
principle would explain why, in the cases of'sOveral subsequent 
instances/ In "Finnish, tuo is not used in either case, so cmilVl'be used 
in the first one: " . ' 

I ■ ■ 
Korota 19 ensin toiseen potonssiin Ja Mitten korota 155 
kolmanteen. * 

In the latter case hqweVer, a noiin would have to be uneik to make sure 
that reference is to the new ftem brought into Attorftlon: ^ 

Korota 19 ensin tofseqn potensslin ja sit ten korota , tulos 

kolmanteen potenssiin . . . 

^ . v 

^ * There is a ^ase in Finnish in which the anaphoric t^mA has to be 
used, in which tuo and se are not possible, and in which the English 
tliia cannot be used: x^n\k occurs in referencesM^^ n person who has 
been mentioned in the preceditlQ^ext: 

Tohtori Graham liittyi hAnen Houraansa/ Neltl laski nouleonsa 
pbydlHIlle' Ja tervehti tohtoria. ■' ^ 

Tftmtt 'sanoi h^ti . <i 

Dr, Graham came and Joined her. She« put' hef needles dqWn 
and greeted '.him. He said at onoe. ... ' ^ 

The meaning ^f timi la Hho taat jnnentlotiod person* and it Is used to^\ 
clarify that fht reference Is to the pmon mentioned Inst in the 
preceding text. 16. the principle of proiUmlty Is relevant here, Since 
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Finnish does not distinguish 8e>:. in the third person personal pronouns, 
au HngliBh does, reference In the above oxomple would remain ambigu- 
ous. ThUs in Finnish, 'in cases where the use of a personal pronoun 
(»C t hikn ) wouid lead to ambiguity the pronoun Ukm lk can be used, with 
the -^iieaning 'the last mentioned' (Hakulinen and Karlsaon 1070:319). 
This iB part of a mo^e general difference between the two languages. In 
English neither thia nor that can be used as pronouns to refer to 
human reforentn, in either delxis or anaphora, except 'in relational 
clauses of the equative type where one element is supplying the identi- 
fication of others* (Halliday and Hasan 1976:63): 

Do you want to know the woman who designed it? \ . 
That was Mar/ Smith. • n 

•') 

Finnish does not have this restriction, which ia seen in the common 
*colloqulal use of tftmfl and tjio in ^spatial deixis to refer to human 

referents present* in the speech situation; eg. TttmA/tuo sano hiin 

^ ^ ^ 

(This/that (person) said so.) Parallel to this is also the very frequent 
use of 80 in reference to human beings in coUbqui^ speech Instead of 
\he third person personal pronoun hftn . 

• In most of the cases discussed above the demonstratives have been 
used as independent pronouns, except in the discuslion^of emotional 
deixis. Similar considerati^s apply to this and that and in Finnish 
tttmfl, tub and se whert used as determiners, ie. the proximal-dlstsl 
opposition does not explain their use. It seems that the English h this 
and that are used without any apparent difference between them simply 
to indicate that the NP has a known referent » that it has beeH referred 
to previo)!)sly although not mentioned in the immediate context. In most 
casett the definite trtiole oould^e used in the same funotion; in sU the 
examples below the referent ia not present jn the apeeoh situation . nor 
has it been mentioned In the immediately preceding CQi^ext but has. 
been talked about before and is therefore Known to both the speaker 
and the listener: </ 

I thought you^d .want to /know jat)0ut what my movesients* were 
^ wretched iflrl was stabbed. 

t 

She sftW something, some puullng ind&ent» something to do 
, presumably with this bottle of pills, i ^ ' * 
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' Irt both oxwnplos thot f>r tho. would bo equally possible. Similarly / in 
the following ex«mpl«,. in which that is used, this or tho could occur as 
wolh I ■ * 



\ 



I didn't put that bottle of pills there and I don't know who 
did. 



In the eorroapondinjc cases tuo or sojitid less frequently tflmA are 
used in Finnish although no dot'ermlner is needed to indicate that tho 
referent is linown: 

/ 

Luqlin teidftn tahtovan tidtiik, missM minii liikuln >iilloin, kun 
tuo tytt6 raukka surniattiin. j 

HAn n«ki Jotakin, lonkin ttllistyttftvlin tapnukfton, )olakin niikft 
Hittyi (uofibn pillerit)urkklin. 

Mlnft en panni^t sittt puUoa sinno enkfi tiedfc, kuka son on 
sinne pannul. 



nut 



T*"i* would be too, 'pointing' hi the above esses and would Indibato that 
^ the referent' is pif'csent In the speech situation. Also tuo seems to bo 
too 'pointing' In some casen, and .then so Is prefoi^red, as' In the 
following: * f 

You haven't had any more of^thoso dl^ains* have you? 
Onko slnulla vl«W oUut nllt^ unla? 
,^ ■ ■ 

Thefe are. however, cases In which Finnish requires a determiner, 
usually tuo or se^ whore In kngllsh Xhier definite article Is enough* 
becBun^ otherwise the referent could be Interpreted as unlgkown. Thus, 
to| example In the following It Would not be clear wltbout thcj^deter- 
miner' tl^at the door In question has been mentioned before, le. the 
demonstratives function as subatltute articles In these cases: ' 

Could it have boen Jackson who hi^d oomo out of the d<K>R7 
Oliaikohati Jaoksun vbinut tulla' uloa tuustli ovoataf- 
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In colloquial apeeoh the Finnish damonstrativoti «ro frequently u«od 
oven when the dednlteness of the referoht would be clear without them 
and there is «vt> need for ^pointing', as is the case in the foltbwing: ^ 

A, MikA toos oil kysymykseasA? m 
D» Karl Marxin Manifest der-Kommunistischen Partoi. 
. A. Nlin, alvan. Bnonn^an harraati UtA nykytaidetta. 

Kunnon niies, epAilemlLttA. Kun ei oUut noita turhiu Ja huonoja 
tapojakaan. * 

That there is no need for a determiner showing definiteness is seen in 
the Hnglish'tranHlations: 

0^ X. Which book was it? 

t). Karl Marx's Manifest dei* kommunistisohen Partei. 
A. Oh yes* Your uncle was interested in modem art, 
A good man. Didn't have any bad habits either. 

It'9oems, then, that in both English and Finnish the demonstratives are 
sometimes used 'needlessly' as determinors» ie. there Is no need for 
pointing but in English the definite aril^^ would be enough, in Finnish 
no determiner would be needed. If there Iq a reason for their use in 
these cases, it has to. bo looked for again in emotional deiids. Another 
possible explanation is that the use of the demonstratives helps create a ' 
feeling of colloquial speech. ^ 

As a summary of the preceding discussion the following points can 
be made: 

(1) In their p^r^ deictic use the English and FIntiish demonatra-- 
tlvos follow the same proximal v*. distal pHndple with the dlfferenoe* 
however, thttt Finnis)! has a third pronoun ae also us9cl In delotlo 
reference, li setfnlii 'tHat t,Ami corresponds to .this bMt tuo and ae divide 
the functions of ^hat. ^hat th« difference it between tuo and s# la not 
oasy to explain, but often se fefers to soniething closer to the address- 
ee i^her^s tuo refers to items further away from both the speaker iind 
the listener. 

(2) However, when jlealing with' the diicouriie deiotic use' of the 
Eriglish demonstrative^ U hfs to be included in th« discussion since tha^ 
and it come very olose to each other in their discourse ose. As a 
matter of faot« making a distinction ^tween the two is as difficult m 



describing the difference between ho and tuo in Finnisli. Some sugges- 
tions OS to a difference between them can, however, be^msde: 

(a) When reference is made to a preceding propooition, thftt is 
preferred to it. Here Finnish is clearly different «s tuo is possible only 
if the proposition is p'iirt of the previous speaker's utteVunce* If ref- 
erence is to a foliowing proposition, this and t^mtt arc used but that 
and tuo are not possible. 

(b) In r.oal artaphorlc reference that brings out a contrast with 
other Items and Is definitely more emphatic than *lt, which Is demon- 
strated by the fact that If reference Is mnde several times to the same 
item, that Is used In the .first Instance and It In the subseqyen^ ones. 
In Finnish tuo Is even more 'pointing' than that and consequently the 
neutral so Is preferred. 

(3) It Is difficult to ' see* how the proxfmal vs. distal opposition 
could expl^ii the difference between this and th<it or iikmlk and Uio In 
their nnarhorltLUse unless some ' kind of emotional proximity and dis- 
tance Hre meant. T^xh same applies even more clearly to these pronouns 

^when they are used as determiners. In this usp they often simply 
suggest that the item to which the NP refers has boon mentioned some- 
where previously and Is thus known. The doflnlto article woui^d^n mi^ny 
cases be enough In English. Ir( Finnish, however, a demonstrMlye Is 
sometimes neede^l oh a kind of suustltute article. 

(4) The proximal vs. distal opposition Iff very vague also In the 
emotional use of the demonstratives tjiis and that because both can be 
used lo create closcfYiess, although In different types of Contexts. In 
Finnish ^the pronoun sey rather* than tam4 or tijo is used emotionally, 
which is in agreement with the fact that also In. other lan(j;uages which 
have an intermediate* pronoun, this pronoun Is used In ^^otional' 
reference. ^ " . ^ ^ 

' (6) The English this has a use In which It loses its feature ^defi- 
nite. In this presehtationiU U8» there Is ho possibility for an opposition 
with that, imd In Finnish ^ (Amtt cannot bo used as its equivalent. In Its 
turn that leases Its, feature ^speelflo when used in a determinative func- 
tion. In Ihli case Its Finnish equivalent Is so and nq^tOo. 
I The oviprnll picture - oven though It Is a<lmlttedly a vaguo one - 
/which omerj^s from the^abpve crosft-language discussion, Ifti that the 
f Finnish domoflatratives tftmft arid tuo seem to retain more of iMiv basic 
' 'pointing* quality than their English counterparts this and tha^* That 
' they arq capable of doing It may be due to the e)?lafci\ce of « third, 
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noutfnl pronoun ie, which *iH u«od In many of the functions in which 
English uses either this? or that » partlcuhirly that . But In neltj^r 
language is it -posaible to predict the other functions of Uii deroonstra- 
Jtlyes from their purely deictic, 'pointing* us^^,. In English that la less 
marked than this; according to Lyona (1977:647), 'there arc marked 
syntactic positions in which that occurs in English and is neutral with 
respect to proximljy or any other, disttnctioris based on delxis\f The 
Finnish tuo Is not neutral ~ perhaps again due to the existence oi the 
demonstrative s© - except as a determiner. In which position all three 
Finnish demonstratives come close to losing any illstinctlons ba9ed on 
delxls. 

It was said in thoMntroductory chaptar that deictic expression's are 
pringmatlo phenomena par excellence because they ore concerned with 
•the encoding of many different aspects of the circumstances surround- 
ing the uttejance» wlthlnvthe utterance itself s (Levinson 1983:55)> The 
above discussion has, however,, shown that the use of the demoniitra- 
tlvos, although they ar« basically deictic expressions, cannot be wholly 
explained through referVlng to 'the abllijty of language Urfers to pair 
sentence with the contexts In which they would be appropriate*. Their 
choice cannot be entirely explained wljli the help of the circumstances 
surrounding the utterance but their use seems to depend in some cases 
on how close psychologically the speaker feels the referent to b« or how 
close to the referent he wants t<f make the listener feel. It must be 
therefore admitted that the explanationa Ih these esses are beyond the 
reach of pragmatics^ 



Languaj^es contain elementn, words and phrases, that do not 
render themselves t6 normal semantic and grammatical analysis but can 
be adequately described only through reference to their context of 
use, i6. items suc»h as th»nk you > all right s OK, please ♦ That this ia 
the case in seen for example in the ,way dictioparies treat these items: 
often they do not even attempt to describe their meanings but give 
examples of the contexts' in which they are used. Dillhgual dictionaries, 
howovor» sometimes also give equivalents in the other language even 
^whon there is only a partial functional correa|>ondence between tjja^ 
items, eg. they might give ole hyvfl as the Ftnnish equivalent for ^ 
pleaSQ , although this information is partly misleading. Yet, it' is obvious 
that these items piny an important part In social interaction > particu- 
larly since some of them, eg. please , are considered 'to convey a 
speaker's intent ' to be heard as speaking politely' (Frsser 1978:11). 
Consequently, learning to use th6m correctly is not insig^nificant for the 
, foreign language learners, particularly since they might be misled by 
the partial pragmatio^j)<?quivalence between the fbreign ej^preesion and 
one in their mother tongjue. \ systematic croas-lpnguage' comparison of 
the use of such oxpiressions as please and ole hyvft seems therefore 
justified. 

Accor()ing to the OBD , please was originally an imperative or 
optative form» a shortonod form of pleaSe you , .whose moaning w^is 
originally 'may it (or let it) please you'. Its present meaning is 
described by the same source ais 'be pleased' or Mf you please*. There 
does not seem to be any general agreement about its meaning, hOwevbr, 
since for example Quirk et al (1072:471) paraphrase it witn 'please me 
by ...'. Geukens (197$) is nealrer to the OBD definition when he argues 
tliat please has a conditional meaning » that it i^ In fact a lexicallzatlon 
■ &f an underlying conditional sentence (eg, 'if you don't mind'), and 
moreover, if added to a request^ it makes the fulfl^^|nt of iYii^ request 
V depei^^d on the (good) will of the listener. 

Syntactically, please has been considered to be in present-day 
English pne of the formulaic adjuncts, 'a small g'rbup of Adverbs used 
as markers of courtesy', like pordially > kindly , etc., (Quirk et al 
1972 1 470). There is» however, a dear dtfforence between pleitsf and the 
other formulaic adjuncts: it cannot be modified by very , whereas the 
others can. Thus, it is clearly not an adverb on a par wttli cordially 
and kin^ , which even have the adverbial suffix M^. Sadock (1974) 
. ^ sf iftgns ploaso two syntactic functions: that of a senttnce^adverblal and 
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what he oulla a freo-Btanding please > which is a request by itselC It in 
not ciear» howev^er» what exactly distinguishes- these two functions Trom . 
each othill. Sadock's example for the free-standing please is Pleasg, IV \ ' 
cold in here > whereas please in Please > get me a drink would bo a 
sentence-adverbial. But» which category would please in Please > Sir» - 
did you call? belong?* As these jCxamples illustrate, the syntactic treat- / 
ment of please ^Is by no means straightforward. 

The expression normally given as the Finnish equivalent for please 
is the phrase ole/olkaa hyvft , which ^ ateo an imperative form with the 
literal meaning of *be good|. The phrase is» however, in the imperative • 
form only when it stands alone or in attached to a sentence whose verb 
is in the imperative* If it is attached to an interrogative sentence 
functioning a» « request » it appears in the interrogative form 
( Qletko/olettcko hyv& )» ie. syntactically it f<?llows the structure of the 
sentence with which it occurs. A further proof of this isUhat it has to 
be in the conditional form if the sentence is in the concj||ftional . It 
cannot in other words be considered a formulaic adjunct like please but 
has retained the syntactic ch^i({ict eristics of a veT*b.+ adjective phrase. 
However, when used as a marker of politeness, the phrase has certainly 
lost some of its original, literal meining. According to the NS8 , the 
meaning of the adjective hyvA in thl^jju^liteness phraSe is a weakened 
use of its <^thical meaning of 'morally vs^uable, flawless, innocent, 
noble* « It is difficult to . see even .thi/l much of iis original meaning in 
some of the contexts in which the /phrase is ^lised. There is another- 
version of the phrase with a chaAge in the adjective ole klltti . (*be 
nice'), which is Inore colloquial than ole hyvft . M cannot, however, be 
used in all th*^ contexts in which Ole hyvft . occurs , due td IJhe mel&fiing 
of the adjective, as will be seen later* This supports the claim that the 
phrase is not a mere formulaic expression of politeness but ''the adjective 
in it has. at least some meaning. ThU^, it can be said that the Finnish^ ,^ 
phrase Mb retained more of its original syntactic and semantic proper- 
ties than the corresponding J^nglish expretfaion, and )t will therefore be 
interesting to see to whst extent this fact<>coh account for the diffe- 
rences in thpir use. 
I Both the English please and its Finnish oountcrpart^ can be used 
Independently or attached to a sentence. One of the most frequently 
occurring uses of both ^tease and the Finnish phrase Is In connection 
With directive speech act!i< Thus both o$fi be added to nn imperatiire 
sentence to mitlgats its Ulocutionai'y^ fo;*e«, to make h more polite. 
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PI— s€ l8 mobile with imperative sentenoea: it can ooour in the initial, 
final, and even medial poaltion (Quirk et «1 1972:270): 

Please ait down! 
Sit dowh pleaae! 
Aak him pleaae what he wants! 

The Fihniah phrase must naturally be in the imperative form in this 
case and can be 'plfce^ either before* or after the main imperative 
i^entonce# but usually not in the medlar position. If it ia pla<^d in the 
initial poaltion, it is usually oonnectexl^with the rest of the sentence 
with the conjunotioiji |a (*and'): ' ' . ^ 

Ole hyvi ]a istu! 
Istu, ole hyvA! 

7Ky8y hineltll, ole hyvA, mitA hftn haluaal 

Naturally, neither pleaae t|pr ole hyvfl can occur nfith imperative sen- 
tences which do not have direetivo force: Take one more step, i^lease^ 
and ril shoot /^ Ota vle^h yksiklrt askel, ole hyvA, ja mln| artmu^i. 

Please and ole hyvi can also be used with interrogative sentences 
with directive forcf. Again, pleaae is mobile whereas the Flnniah phrase 
has to precede the main im*rogative aentenoe, whose grammatical fp^m 
it alBo follow>, being in the interrogative form and containing a condi- 
tional if the sentence itself haa one: ' 

Could you pleaae open the window? 
Oletko hyvA )a avaat ikkunan? i ■ ' 

' Oliaitko hyvtt Jsi avalalt ikkun$n7 

Pleaae alao f|es with any other type of sentence wl^ch la uae<l with 
directive foroe.^Thua it can bo added alao to declarative aentencea used 
aa directives; 

You v^U please leave the room. . 

I wonder whetther you would ^ind opening the window pleale* 
V I ^ ^ , ' .■ 

Aceordlng to Sadock (1974) an^^l Qordon and Ukoff (197»), pleaae qm 
aot'ulilly be added in front of any aentenoe that la jaed aa a direcUve^ 



npt only to thoie Indirect directlvos which h/ive become convention- 
allied, like the two examples above. Thus, the following sentences, 
which, if used as requests, have to be classified as hints, «aiow Xhe' 
additlbn of please s ''^ 

Please, it'^ cold in here. 
' Please, it's ten o'clock. < 

This, according to Sadock, is the *free-standing' please ; 'a request in 
Itseir and usually a request to stop, doing something o^ to undo soifie- 
thing • that has Just been done. It is up. to the listener to Hgure out 
what is being requested in that particular context, because th^ speaker 
only gives a hint. This type of request only allows the initial please ; 
the sontence-final pleaso is limited only to those cfises- whose 'logical^ 
structure conveys a request^ (Gordon and Lakoff 19f5). Thus, * lt'a 
^?o|id in here please is not possible. It could be said>4hat in this case 
the function of please is X6 clarifV the speech-act function of the utter- 
ance, making it clear that it is m be understood as a request. 

The Finnish phrase cannot T)e used with hints meant to be taken, 
as directiv|e8« There is a syntactic restriction to this: as was mentioned 
above » the Fijpnish phraae has to be adapted to the syntactic structure 
of the sentence to which it is attached and this is not possible 'in cases 
like TMllA on kylmi (^t's cold in here*) or Kell^ on jo kymmen<in ('It's 
ten o'clock*). The FinnisH phrase always has a second person form of 
the verb oUa and thus cannot be syntactically joined with sentences 
with a ^hird person form! In conneotion with directives it* is thus 
Uibited iti«dnly to 'Utterances that /are imperative or interrogative in form, 
It might be possible also with dcQlarative sentences with a second 
person subjeet like the following: . • 

SinA olet hyvA ja lAhdet tAistA huoneesta. ^ 
(You will please leave the roomi) ^ 

t ■ . ' 

but not with a declarative sentence Without a second person subjeot: 

^llaluan Binun li^htevAn tAalA huoneesta, olelhyvA. 
(t want yOu to leave this room pieaso,) 
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Th^ coUoQuial versidh of the Finnish phrase, ole kiltti . behaves 
syntactically like ole hyvA ,^ Semantlcally > they are not equivalent,, 
however. /obviously due to th* difference in meaning between the adjec-. 
tives hyvA and leiltti ; ole kiltti can be used wUh directives whose 
lUocut'lonary force Is that of an appeal but It cannot mitigate a 
command. Thus, for example, If the speaker offers the listener a ae^t, 
he/she does not s^y Ole kiltti ja Istu! , but If the speaker Is Irritated 
by the fact that the listener is standing In spite of several offers of a 
seifl, he/she might appeal to the listener by saying Ole kiltti ja lstu « 
This Is furthfer prc^f of the meanlngfulness of the^ adjectives In the 
Finnish phraser 

Both pleasif and the Finnish phrase can odtur evien In reported 
directives; Thus It Is possible to say In English He faskejd me if 1 would 
pleftse le^ve the room , and In Finnish Hgn pyysl mlnua* olemaan hyvft ja 
' jlAhtemftin huoneesta . As the example shows, the Finnish phrase again 
follows the form the verb In the irtaln part of the sentence and Is 
thu8 in an lotlnltlve form ( olemaan hyvft ) required by the reporting 
verb* ^ 

In EngUfih, please can also be added to questions, le. interroga- 
tive sentences which fun^lon as requests for Information. Thl^ fact has 
been used as an Argument for the Inclusion of questions Intp directive 
speech acts, ^t has been argued that, since they allow the addition of 
please ! their .pndcrlylng structure must contain a performative sentence 
like M request (you tell me S)'. Sadock (1^74), however, admits that 
please cap only be added to questions of a restricted type, namely 
thp*80 In which the speaker hias no personal stake In the responfle*. ills 
examples a;^ from a Context In wl^ioh a teacher asks a pupil; Johnny, 
* Who dlscoVei*ed the iBronx, please ?. It could not be added to questions 
like Whey) did you find that lovely dress, please? , claims Sadock^. 
However; examples can t|e found that sontradlgt Sadock^s description of 
the contexts in which, please ean occur: a speaker asking What time Is 
it, please? or .on the phone. Who Is speaking, please? htfve a 

personal Interest In the answer, which rplght even cohtalrf vital 
Information. On the basis of these axampUi, It Could be argued that 
please y Is added to. questions when the spei|[er wants to appeal to the 
llBto;ier because the answer contains ln|portant information. Ferhapn It 
shovild be said that please tos here two different roleS: in one case It 
is a mere politeness formula, In the olber it makes the questl<^ more 
Insistent* In any case, there id no possibility of adding the •([n"'^^ 
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oj.kaa hyyft to questions, not even in ciisos which it ^would bo 
possible to Join it aynfactically with the sentence. Thua. Oietko hyv|i ]a 
liit?det nelstnkiin huomenna? is a request for action, not a request for 
information. The only way of getting ole hyvft attached to a question ^ 
would be by adding a performative verb and making the question it>elf 
into a subordinate clause: OJetko hyvfl ja korrot ihinuile, mittt kello on? 
(literAlly: 'Will you, *e good and tell mo what time it is?»). 

Another case in which the addition of please is normal, in* English 
' " • but its Finnish counterpart Is Impossible is in utterances in which the 
speaker asks for permission to do something: 

May I please go now? 
* Saanko Iflhteft nyt? 
■ ■ . . ^ ' ■ ' , ' • 

y Th.e Finnish phrase Ik impossible here because the sentence contains a 
first person subject and ole hyvM requires a secohd person Subject. 

In. all the cases discussed so fat*, please and ole hyvA have been 
uttached to a sentence functioning as a directive, a question or a 
request for permission to do something. Both can. however, Wso be 
used alone without an accompanying sc^lcnce. forming by themsftlvos 
the second pair-part to an ad*jacen(|y ' pair. Thus, both ^fifcrsc «nd ole 
hjrvti can be used as affirmative iWponses to a request for permission 
to do something: 

Can I borrow your pen? - Please (do)! 
Saanko lainata kynMsl? - Ole hyvft! 
Can I be brutally ^rank? - Please (do)! ' - 
Saanko olla aivan suora? - Ole hyvH! 

P^pftsc also occurs as an afflrmattve response to >n offer, ie. it shows 
the acceptance of the offer. It la often accompanied by the affirmatlvo 

£68: . 

Shall I carry your bag for your? ~ (Yes) please. 
Want any sugar? - (Yes) please. 
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In Finnish, olo/olkaa hy vtt cannot occur In this function^, tho affirmative 
rosponae to an offer In Finnish is normally KyllA klltos T'Yes th^nk 
you'): ' . * • 



^ Volnko, kantan laukkuasl? - KyUU kjltos. 

* ., » 

' . • - l 

,ir tho speaker answered the above qucatibn with Ply. hyvft ,-lt would 

mean thnt he/ she had Interpreted the utterance as a request for permls- 

slon to do something. Thus, In the 'Fpllowlng example, which can only 

bo. Uiterprotcd;as arLroffer, only. kyllU kiltos is jiossl^le: 

^* ... *W , 

Ualuatko sokeria? - Kyllii klltos. . 

Tho Finnish olo/olkaa hyvii also occurs as a kind of second 

palr-part In an adjacency pair In which "tho flvst pair-part Is a request 

to the listener t6 -^ve something to the speaker; th^ pragmatic qqufva- 

Icftt in English ;would in this case be Hcfo you are ; ' * ' 

Voltko antaa tuon lehdoh?^* Ofe hyyft. ^ 
Can you give, me that paper? - Here you are. 

Related to 'this is the use of olo/olkaa hyvft as a* verbal accompaniment 
of t^io offer pf some objectt,- for example- food ^t a dinner table, which is 
clearly a function in which please is. not used. Another function in 
which ole/olkaa hyar& occurs but please doea not is as .a response to an 
expression of ^atitud^*. • * 

^ Kiltos avusta! - Olo hyvA! ^^I^f^ 9 * 

Thank you far your help I ^ DonU mention It. ^ ■ " * 

On the other hand, please ha^ a further^lRrfioJllon not shared by tbo 
Finnish phraae: it Qoours as/a kind of attentidp-gdttar, as an appeal to. 
someone to listen to the/^eak^p-^i^g* Please, Sir » d>d you call? , or it 
can bb added as a pv/tnen^gntormuliHp an atUnMMrgetter MkM Excuae 
me, pleai»gy bu^j ^^ Tip pragmatic oq^val^t In «F(jiniah. Is normally^ 
Anteekirt / supkM jlntoeki 



The eases attctiU|ired above should, be stif|(lolent proof ot Che olatms 
made at the Jti^glnntr^ of t|iia paper that pleaM and ole hyyi are only 
partiaJly o/^ilvalent prafmattoaliy and that thla is at least partly due ta 
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their different grami^otl^l. statuses ar>d different meanings. It is clear 
that the FJnnitih expredsior/ is o verb + aj^Jjoctive phrase since the verb 
chani^es its (oru\ According the form of the sentence to which it 
attached. Unlike its Englls^ counterpart, It cannot be described as a 
mere formulaic adjunct. There Is a syntactic" restriction to the use of 
this phrase; It can only l)e adjoined /o sentences with a second person 
subject, which limits Its ufte» for e^tample, In the connection of dlreo- 
tivey^ 

As to their rnpanlngs, ,|J^thor phrase has' retained Its original 
meaning although, again, the Finnish expression Is closer to It than the 
English one. In both cases It Is difficult td describe the meaning In a 
way that wQUld be appllcabte In all of the contexts In- which the expres- 
sion occurs. The paraphrase for please given by Quirk ef*'al (1972), 
*ploaae mo by» could be used when please Is added to directives and so 
could Qeukens^s (1978) explanation of please as a - lexicalltatlon of a 
conditional sentence like ♦if you don't mind*. Similarly, the Finnish 
.phrase seems to be close to Its literal Interpretation In this functjon. 
The use of these expressions with dlrectlvc^^ Is usually associated with 
Intended politeness, or at least they are considered to mitigate the 
force of the utterance. FraSer (1978:11) claims i\\ai please could not be 
used In Issuing a demand, *an act which surely borders on being inher-' 
^ntly impoUte^ Yet, it seems possible to say In ^^nglish Shut up, pl^astf 
vjlth a demanding ton^:, just as yfell as it Is possible to say in Finnish 
Olkaa'^hyvat Ja pltftkftft suunne klinnl , neither of which Is particularly 
polite. It seems that In some cases please and olo/olHaa hyvA are 
attached to a directive to make if more Insistent, rather than to mitigate • 
its force. Wh6n t^iese expressions are used as anawers tq someone^ 
asking for a permission to do something, the above interpr^tationfs seem 
to lose their y^up. ^t does not makie sense to parapHrase Please do with 
*Pleas« me b^ doin^^ It? when It is used as ai^responseXo soifMno asking 
for perifilsslon to ^e 'brutally frank*. Won doer It maW s^nife to tnter- 

olc hyvli 'SS an spponi^ to the addi;ossee*s *goodness' in Hie oorr«- 
spondJ||ig Finnish exohangd. *if it plliases ypu^^Jjrould be a rsore suitable 
paraphrase In this oase» Thus It is Impossible to give a paraphrase for 
either tfltUsh or ole hyvi that' would be >uitabl« ir^ all contexts* 

Yet, thfre ar« some causes in which th«r Mt*ningS of thesiS oxptts^ 
sions oart be used is sxplanatlons for •^heir *not occurring in thosn 
pontixtf. Thus, If sn o(t^^ o( s(AnathM has b##n macV!, there l|s no 
s^nse In accepting it with phrase th^at apptals Ig* flhs addross<}S*s 
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gdodnoss/ lo, by using olo iiyv^ Flnnieh. Simltotly, if think that 
jpleagy moans cither* ^pleoso mo by' or 'if it plousea you/if yoU don't 
mind', a» undof^tandablo ^thaj it is ,not «U8o<l^ liko olo hyvtt , as a 
. roa(K»nse to somobody's oxpro^sion of gratitude'. But tha'-Plnnish phraso 
^dpos not miike any mor^ sonso in this case, whi(!ih moans thot it, too, is 
a ffioro politonoss formula without a mtajaing of ita^ 6wn ill some con- . 

'^«\ts.^ , , ^ ".H 

' . I ■ ») 

TdlUJum up,'^^wo^cnR »qy tijnt the anllypis of ploaso and olo hyvft is 
moro cfJmplcx than would'' be thj| analysis of for oxa^^)lo thi^T)k you and,^ 
^ kiitoB , of^w^^i^^ wo cao" way that \lhey oxp^rosslHho gratitudci._o(Mho^ 
speaker or are used wheit the Speaker feels gre^oful oi* thinks he/she is 
expected to show gratitude, ie. \he moattVng "Vf thffee ph^aseia deter- 
mines tltbir use. A« w^ hhve seen, thfs if^^npt the « case with either 
pl4>ase or ole hyvtt , whoSo correct use migl\|*therefore cause particular 
learning problems, t „ * , 
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